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erésy th Flabwerme 


Arthur Koestler reports some remarkable 


experiments in heredity 


OR DECADES after the publication of 


‘Origin of Species’, members of the 
clergy were beset by doubt. Now it is the 
turn of the geneticists to ponder. 


Among the more formidable opponents 
of orthodox neo-Darwinian theory may 
prove to be the lowly flatworm, and this 
Sunday Arthur Koestler in his Observer 
series “A New Look at the Mind”’ quotes 
a series of experiments on flatworms 
reported by an American scientist, 
Professor James V. McConnell. 


These are remarkable experiments 
with even more remarkable results. ‘The 
worm has turned. Unabashed at years of 
theorising by scientist and sage, the flat- 
worm seems to be undermining the 





dogma that evolution can on/y take place 
as a result of random mutations preserved 
by natural selection. At least in asexual 
reproduction it seems possible _ that 
acquired characteristics can be inherited. 


Koestler writes with wit as well as 
clarity. But he has a profoundly serious 
purpose. His broad theme is that the 
mind is freer and more responsible than 


was supposed. 


In this series of articles Koestler looks 
at fresh and compelling evidence about 
the power of man’s mind. His conclu- 
sions are challenging. Perhaps you may 
not find them acceptable. But we do urge 
you to read him. 


This Sunday, buy 


THE OBSERVER 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


FOUR FRENCH GENERALS engineered and led an 
attempted coup de main in Algeria. In the words 
of President de Gaulle, who assumed full powers, 
the State had been mocked, the nation had been 
flouted, the country’s strength diminished, her 
prestige lowered, and her place in Africa and the 
vorld put in danger.’ But the people of France, 
the Navy, and much of the Army remained loyal, 

d the rebellion fizzled ingloriously out—not, 

»wever, before Pravda had managed tod trace its 

igins ‘across the ocean, to the Pentagon and the 





| able to those of shorter sight. Or, perhaps, having 
| Confused it with the National Theatre. 


Central Intelligence Agency of the United States,’ 
ch must have been something of a surprise to 

‘resident de Gaulle, the Pentagon, and the French 
vel generals, if not to readers of Pravda. 


* 


FRENCH FOUND TIME, all the same, to carry out 
iclear test in Southern Algeria (announcing 
this would be their last atomic test in the 
nosphere), but an American attempt to put a 
ot-carrying rocket in orbit round the earth 
led out as ignominiously as, and even quicker 
n, the Algerian revolt. Meanwhile, it was an- 
sunced that Major Gagarin might well be at 
he opening night of the Leningrad Ballet at 
»vent Garden—having clearly earned by his trip 
through space such a treat as the hardly less rare 
int out of the Soviet Union and into the West. 


* 


VENTS IN ALGERIA overshadowed those in Angola, 
vhere the Portuguese, too, found the white man’s 
irden not only heavy but bloodstained and pre- 
riously balanced. For a change, Belgium looked 
re internally peaceable than its next-door 
ighbour, and managed to form a Catholic- 
socialist coalition government, a mere month after 
he general election. Not only peaceable but pros- 
yus, Western Germany paid back the whole of 
post-war debt to Britain—a trifling matter of 

74 million—and £200 million to the United 
ites on account. Historians found parallels with 
ench recovery after the Franco-Prussian war, 





! mused upon the advantages of defeat. There 

i cease-fire in Laos, in response to a request 
m Britain and the Soviet Union, co-chairmen 
the 1954 conference. and in Cuba it looked as 
gh victory for Castro over the rebels would 
followed by increased economic aid from 
echoslovakia sibly an American trade 


ibargo 


ind Pos 
* 


HOME, there and heads were 
inted. One English head was discovered mean- 
hile to be worth £100,000, that being the offer 
de by the Milan Football Club for Mr. Johnny 
Haynes, captain of England, who turned it down 
Abana, Pharpar and the Fulham FC. 
Anthony Wedgwood Benn found Liberal and 
vative supporters for his by-election cam- 
in. preferring Abana, Pharpar, Bristol South 
ind the House of Commons to the Lords 
Rut it looked as though the Government, em- 
ssed by Conservative support for legislation 
permit the renunciation of peerages on 
inheritance’ might sptke his guns with its own 
new proposals for an inquiry into what the Even- 
ne Standard, in a brilliant misprint, referred to as 
ihe whole ‘pomposition of the House of Lords.’ 
Other people in places where they didn’t want to 
ve, like Mr. Wedgwood Benn in Debrett, were 
prisoners at Stafford Gaol, who refused to work 
this being the eighth English prison to report dis- 
turbances in the past month 


* 


was census, 


favour of 


MR. MACMILLAN SAID, of the Common Market 
that ‘I don’t think we ought to rush it, having ap- 
parently observed some indecent haste not notice- 
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FRANCE FRANCAISE 


HE sudden collapse of the generals’ rebellion 
Te Algeria is due, in the first place, to the icy 
inflexibility of President de Gaulle, and, in the 
incredible lack of 
foresight as to the course of events after their 
Evidently far 


second, to their own almost 


pronunciamento had been made 
more troops and their officers remained loyal to 
the State than seemed at first to be the case, and 
the firm will of the President managed to impose 
on the Fifth Republic measures of defence which 
the Fourth was unable to adopt in May, 1958. Of 
the factious generals themselves it might be said 
that they had so much honour in their mouths 
that they had none of it elsewhere. Using words 
like patriotism and duty they were prepared to 
make nonsense of them by dividing the French 


army and destroying the French State to which 


they had sworn allegiance. Their attempt to bring 


the 


about a civil war has been defeated by 


French people and its President. It is not an 
attempt which can be made again. So much has 
been gained by this mad adventure 

But, when this is said, what a condemnation 
it is of France's political life since the war that 
Frenchmen should have had to be prepared to 
fire on Frenchmen. In any just analysis of the 
events leading up to this botched coup d'état it is 
impossible to spare the political leadership either 
on the Right or on the Left. Those pol.ticians who 
kept a war going in Indo-China, whech they could 
neither win nor lose, are certainly partially re 
sponsible for the state of mind of sections of the 
French army, but those on the Left who carried 
their anti-militarism to the length of guaraniecing 
to blood donors that the plasma would not be 
used for wounded soldiers were their equals in 
folly. The alienation of the French regular army 
from the body of the nation took just fourteen 
years to accomplish from the re-entry into Paris 
cf General Leclerc. It will take more than that 
time to undo. despite the progress since 1958 

For a foreigner contemplating France at this 


moment, there are now more grounds for hope 
than for fear. The possible consequences of the 
putsch—the collapse of NATO and the Common 
Market, a wild 


will not take place 


idventure in Tunisia or Morocco 
The worst has been averted. 
France, which is the heart and, often, the soul of 
Western Europe, will not have to pass through 
the agony of a Spanish Civil War, which would 
which 


And perhaps, 


have destroyed utterly the community to 


we as Well as the French belong 


we may hope, the psychological shock which 


these events have administered to the French 
people will have a salutary effect in reviving 
political interest and civic sense where there was 


Also the defeat of 


the last obstacle to- 


boredom and apathy before 


he generals should remove 
wards negotiations for an end to the Algerian 
}y 


' : ' = a 
war that has dest oyed so mucn President de 


j 


Gaulle’s firmness over the last few days ippears 


to have done deal to overcome lingering 


the 


i greal 


suspicions in the minds of leaders of the 


Algerian Provisional Government. It may even 


make co-operation between an_ independent 
Algeria and France easier in the future. If that 
is so, the eater will have brought forth meat 


Finally, no Englishman should feel superior 
We have 


for a peaceful and just 


about what has taken place in France 


our own battle to fight 


msttiion to self-government in our 


remaining 


Events in France show what 


a colonial 


\frican colonies 
happens if war is dragged out at the 
behest of settler interests and politicians with no 
historical sense. Every piece of news from Algeria 
i justification of Mr. Macleod’s African 


* th 
mas Oe 


policies and a condemnation of those advocated 
Salisbury. The the 


once chose to write in a small 


by Lord latter’s ancestor 


great Marquess 


girls commonplace book the words of 
Mephistopheles : ‘Ich bin der Geist der sStets 
verneint—‘l am the spirit that always denies. 


What we have seen in Algeria is the catastrophic 


result of such a damnable denial. 
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Forty Years On 


OULD Northern Ireland have had forty 

happier and more prosperous years under 
direct rule from Westminster, as John Cole 
suggests in his article this week, than she has 
had with a Parliament of her own? The Ulster- 
men did not want their own Parliament; they 
simply wanted to remain part of the United 
Kingdom, and the setting-up of a separate execu- 
tive and legislature at Stormont seemed to some 
of them to be no more than a crafty English 
device to lead to a merger between the two Ire- 
lands at some later date—for obviously it would 
be easier to knock two independent heads to- 
gether, than to expel an integral part of the UK 
and force it to join the Irish Free State against 
the inhabitants’ will. Nor, on balance, has Stor- 
mont’s existence proved of benefit to the com- 
munity. For the most part the Northern Ireland 
Government has had to act as a rubber stamp, 
imposing on its citizens legislation which often 
irritated and sometimes agonised the Ministers 
who were being compelled to debate in its favour 
—particularly during the lifetime of the post-war 
Labour Government here. 

The fact that Northern Ireland was nominally 
independent, too, encouraged successive English 
governments to regard it as a poor relation who 
ought to be able to look after herself, and whose 
financial difficulties need not, for that reason, be 
taken too seriously. A temporary recession in 
Coventry, in which a few workers are laid off 
and others have to go on short time, is made the 
occasion for gloomy prognostications about the 
state of the economy and the beginning of the 
end of full employment; but the existence of 
chronic unemployment in Ulster, with sometimes 
as many as 10 per cent. of the population out 
of work (as contrasted with the current rate of 
1.5 per cent. in Great Britain) is hardly noticed. 
Unemployment figures are not an _ entirely 
reliable gauge; the North of Ireland, like the 
South, has a far higher annual excess of births 
over deaths than Britain. Nevertheless, the dis- 
parity between the economic plight of Northern 


Ireland and of any comparable region in Britain 
remains serious; and this, too, can be blamed 
on the existence of Stormont. 


N.L. governments have naturally been anxious 
to show they are self-supporting, and can even 
make a modest contribution to the Imperial ex- 
chequer. But this has created obligations for them 
which other comparable areas, like Scotland or 
Wales, do not possess. They, in common with all 
parts of Britain, are parasitic on London, to the 
extent that London contributes a wholly dispro- 
portionate share to the national exchequer. As 
Professor Carter pointed out in the Spectator in 
an earlier Ulster number, these differences pass 
unnoticed in a single economy; it is only when 
sums have to be transferred formally that they 
attract attention—and unwelcome attention, 
from Stormont’s point of view; economists from 
the Republic can claim that Northern Ireland, 
apart from being odorous as a police State, is a 
drain on British resources. 

Yet inevitably Stormont, during its forty years, 
has become an institution, and created an estab- 
lishment. It would be hard to abolish, nor is there 
any likelihood of a campaign to put Northern 
Ireland on the same footing as Scotland in the 
UK. How, then, can Ulstermen hope to make 
their very real grievances heard, understood and 
remedied here? One obvious idea suggests itself. 
With politicians of all parties in the Republic, 
except for the Sinn Fein rump, at last coming to 
their senses over Partition, and realising that the 
Border cannot be removed except by the willing 
consent of the Northerners, there is no longer 
any need for such slavish subservience to the 
Unionist Party junta. Something can be done 
to prepare to send more representative and 
more effective members to Westminster at the 
next General Election. If Northern Ireland feels 
that she is not getting the treatment she deserves 
from Britain, she has only herself to blame for 
continuing to send so many party nonentities to 
Westminster, instead of men and women who 
could make sure her case was heard even at the 
risk of making themselves unpopular there. 





‘In any case, mon brave, this would have been too short. 
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Press Gang 


HE Press Council has now replied to the 
Yb podcvesal laid before it by the Spectator, 
that its action in considering a charge against 
this and other newspapers (arising out of our 
reporting of the Lady Chatterley trial) without 
informing us that it was doing so, or notifying 
us of its decision when arrived at, was inimical 
to the best interests of the British press and 
harmful to the relationship between press and 
public. ‘The matter,’ it says, “was discussed as an 
issue that affected Press standards and 


~ 


specific complaint had been lodged No issue of 
fact arose since there was no dispute that the 
words [some of the “four-letter” words referred 


to in the trial] were published. In these circu 
stances, in the Council’s opinion, there was no 
necessity to call evidence.’ 

This is grossly disingenuous. A// issues dis- 
cussed by the Press Council may be presumed to 
be issues ‘that affect Press standards’; that is what 
the Press Council is for. It is difficult to see why 
the Council makes this point now—apart from i's 
possible use as a smoke-screen. The statement: 
that ‘no specific complaint had been lodged’ 
manifestly absurd, if not worse. Is the Coun 
suggesting that its members suddenly and spo: 
taneously, sitting round the table, started to d 
cuss the matter? Of course they did not; the mat- 
ter (whether as a ‘complaint’ or not) was formal! 
laid before the Council—at the instance of the 
Editor of the News of the World—and placed 
on the agenda for discussion. The Spectato 
reasons for publishing what we did are just 
much matters of fact as the words we published 
And when did the Press Council arbitrarily det 
mine that it will not hear evidence about wor 
that have been published, and why? Lastly, is 
not a matter of simple courtesy for the Pre 
Council to inform a paper against which it 
considering a charge, even if it does not in 
the paper to give evidence? 

Worse still is the Council's handling of 
second complaint—that it did not notify us of | 
decision when it had come to it. In the stateme 
it released for general publication, s/c: 
mention whatever of this matter. In the let 
sent to us accompanying the statement, th 
nearest the Council gets to an apology and an 
assurance that it will not behave as badly as t) 
in the future, is this: 


. it is correct that the method adopted w 
notification through the channel of the new 
agency services. It is appreciated that in y 


case this method led to delay, which is regretted 

‘Notification through the channel of the new 
agency services’ is a pretty way of describing 
what the Council did. It is not considered usual! 
for instance, for judges—-even judges as unjudicia 
as these, and in cases where the prisoner has bee 
prevented from defending himself by concealin; 
from him the news that he was being prosecuted 
~—to let the prisoner learn of the verdict by read 
ing the newspapers on the following day 

The Press Council's attitude in this matter has 
from the start been shabby and evasive. It had 
the opportunity, on the Spectator’s complaint, to 
make amends. It has not seen fit to do so, prefer- 
ring further shabbiness and further evasion. 't 
has brought itself into disrepute, and further 
‘weakened whatever slight authority over the 
press it may have had. 
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The General and the Generals 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


with very little bloodshed, two men 
killed, a few wounded; and the thunderstorm 
ippears to have cleared the air. The Europeans 
r \lgeria who felt they were threatened with 
exile, and the officers who believed they were 
being betrayed by treachery at home, have again 
shown that they are in the grip of history: / 

they are in the grip of events which can be 

fied but not avoided. In May, 1958, the 
French internal crisis of confidence happened to 
espond with an Algerian crisis of protest; 
then Paris and Algiers have been moving 

iway from each other. Paris wants peace and 
jecolonisation; Algiers and the parachutist 
ynels are alone in a hard world. The road is 
1 on the French side at least for negotiation 
th the Algerian rebels; they have been prepared 
: moment in history during which their leaders 


Te Algerian mutiny has ended as suddenly as 


it began 


| de Gaulle seemed to be allies. 

lhe leaders of the mutiny are now referred to 
the wireless as ‘the ex-generals’ and ‘the 
ns. But however wrong-headed they may 
e been, however disastrous could have been 
r victory (and has been their opposition to a 
thy development of French policy, if not in 
Indo-China then in North Africa), it is right in 
noment of their defeat to remember that the 
stives of many of them were not just a fanati- 
¢ or old-fashioned imperialism or devotion to 
financial interests. There was, as in most 
igedies, a motive of honour. There is the case 
f General Challe, which has caused most per- 
itv; an able hard-headed soldier, much re- 
ected during his nine months as number two to 
General Norstadt. Why did he resign last Janu- 
from that job, over Algeria, where he had no 
any responsibility? Was it because during 
yarricade insurrection of last year he had kept 
Army loyal by pledging himself to the 
Gaulle policy, not realising that this would 
ean independence for Algeria, as it now 
nittedly does? Was it to stand by this pledge 

it he sacrificed an honourable retirement? 
[he reflection is not merely of human interest; 
n of Challe’s character are numerous in the 
trench Army. They are above all numerous in 
se Sections which have now been fighting 
mnial wars for fifteen years, and have little 
ce in the French Army of the future which, 
tegrated or unintegrated, will be an army of 
There is a significant symbolism 
the explosion of the last of the French experi- 
ntal bombs in the Sahara in the middle of the 
itiny. It was the death-knell of the old army. 
President de Gaulle has been applauded by the 


> nuclear age. 


st in so far as his policy has been directed 
wards ‘decolonisation,’ a word he has now made 
own. The difficulty of carrying out his policy 
hout an open breach with the leaders of the 
\rmy is now evident, and it is a difficulty for 
hich he himself bears some personal responsi- 


bility. Sixteen years ago he allowed Admiral 
d’Argenlieu, as his representative in Indo-China, 


’ follow a different policy from that laid down at 
me. He is in fact co-responsible with nearly all 
the important civilian politicians in France for 


n 


PARIS 


not laying down clearly the principles of de- 
colonisation many years ago. The professional 
soldiers, the mercenaries and the colonial troops 
were sent out to fight wars with nineteenth- 
century slogans while the politicians, without 
properly explaining pub- 
lic, their military executants or perhaps them- 
selves, were preparing a retreat in the opposite 
direction. President de Gaulle cannot escape his 
share of this indictment. He has been moving for 
years in the right direction; but during most of 
them, if he did know his ultimate goal, he kept 
the secret well guarded. It is this refusal by 
France’s political leaders, including the President. 
to fight the battle for decolonisation openly that 
has led to this tragedy and disaster. 

For the thunderstorm has left a stricken field 
behind it Of the four leaders, one was recently 
number two to General Norstadt and was per- 
sonally decorated last year by President de Gaulle 
with the highest rank in the Legion of Honour. 
Two of them are ex-C-in-Cs in Algeria. Of the 
men who went over to them, one was for a long 
time principal military adviser to M. Debré when 
Prime Minister. Of the men now under fortress 
arrest in France one, General Grout de Beaufort, 
was head of President de Gaulle’s personal mili- 
tary staff from June, 1959, to the beginning of 
last year, and was thereafter Director of the 
Institute of Higher National Defence Studies. An- 
other was commander of the French troops in 
Germany until last March. After them come all 
the brigadiers and colonels of the parachutists 
including the preachers of pestilent forms of 
psychological warfare, many of whom the Army 
is certainly well rid, but who were the principal 
intellectual lights it possessed. The President has 
also had against him the heirs of Vichy using 
against him the claim to a right to mutiny he 
used in June, 1940. And these are not his only 
opponents: the Chief of Staff of the mutiny, 
General Godard, former Director of Security in 


themselves to the 


Algeria, was a leader of the Maquis during the 
German occupation of France. 


589 


One of the President’s aims has been to carry 
out his policy in Algeria without tearing the 
seamless robe of French military unity. A huge 
rent has now been torn in it. This is a personal 
defeat of which he must be most sensible. But 
there is another aspect of his rule which now 
stands open to question. He has avoided the use 
of a power machine like Fascist or Communist 
parties by a combination of austere detachment 
tical skill. Dictatorship as experienced under any 
totalitarian regime has been avoided in France 
by the encouragement of political apathy. Yet it 
was this apathy which the mutineers hoped to 
exploit, and which they nearly did exploit suc- 
cessfully. What the President calls ‘republican 
legitimacy’ has been saved by a practical rally 
to his support which was not of the same charac- 


from political organisations and immense prac- 


ter as the applause (quite genuine) which he 
received during his through 
France. It was the republican opposition that ral- 
lied him—and which is now being told by some 
wise persons that it ran to Nanny when the 
parachutists appeared on the horizon. It was not 
so much an amiable Nanny as an unsympathetic 
governess in the person of the Prime Minister, 
M. Michel Debré, that addressed the National 
Assembly when it met on Tuesday as the con- 
President's 
assumption of full Article 16. 
Similarly it was the conscripts’ resistance that 
enabled the loyalist officers to reverse the sur- 
prise with which the mutiny first swept Algeria. 

If France is to be a great modern society, as 
the President every 
technique at her disposal and her sons leading 
again in the exploration of the atom and the 
galaxies, the President’s old-fashioned paternal- 


royal progresses 


consequence of the 
under 


stitutional 
pow ers 


passionately desires, with 


ism is surely insufficient, however skilfully exer- 
cised. His government on this occasion profited 
from the mobilisation of the trade unions for a 
wages battle: the latter was suspended for the 
duration of the crisis and, instead, the unions 
added their deep roar of anger to the President’s 
own moving and resolute broadcast on Sunday 
night. Once again de Gaulle has saved France 
from a military coup d'état, but with the help of 
the men whom he is content to leave in despised 
opposition. Will he leave them there? 


Cuban Carnival 


From 
little of what has been 
happening in Cuba and less of what hap- 
pened at the White House and in the President's 
mind. Thanks to the enterprise of the press, 
however, we know enough about the involvement 
of the Central Intelligence Agency to be embar- 
That agency organised and 


FE know, here, 


rassed and outraged 
financed and trained and equipped the partisans 
who landed last week and are now mostly dead 
or captured. It either selected the time for the 
landings or agreed to the timing suggested by 
some of the exile leaders. One Cuban faction is 
now denouncing the CIA for having counselled 
premature action. Evidently, though, most mem- 
bers of the Revolutionary Council agreed with 
the CIA, and were satisfied that the time was 
ripe. Exiles seem always to have the poorest of 


RICHARD H. 


ROVERE 
NEW YORK 


information about conditions in the land they 
have left. In any case, the CIA’s responsibility 
is clear and very heavy. It knew that the cause of 
the invaders was hopeless if it did not win con- 
inside Cuba. 
leaders must therefore have believed that news 
of the landings would spread rapidly and be 
greeted with joy by a population longing for 
liberation. Not only were they wrong about the 
climate of opinion on the island—-they failed to 


siderable support Its responsible 


take steps to make sure that the rebel spirits in 
Cuba knew that the liberators had arrived 

The CIA officials would almost surely argue 
that their choices were not unlimited in number. 
establish bases in 
Florida, Louisiana, and Guatemala seems to have 
been taken almost a year ago. The training pro- 


The decision to training 
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cess could not go on for ever. Morale is perish- 
able. And although disaffection could have been 
counted upon to increase with time on the island, 
Castro’s military capabilities were increasing also. 
At some point he would have had enough MiGs 
and pilots to make landings impossible. 

But nothing that has been said—and, one 
imagines, nothing that could be said—can make 
this episode appear anything but squalid. So far 
as the Americans involved are concerned, there 
is no credit for anyone. It was not an heroic 
failure, for no American heroism was displayed. 
The basic cause of defeat was not the might of 
the adversary but the ignorance of the planners. 

Mr. Kennedy is, as he said afterwards, ‘the 
responsible officer of the government, and he 
must, as he went on to say, assume all responsi- 
bility. It is said that he was warned by the Secre- 
tary and Under-Secretary of State not to accept 
the CIA’s estimate of disaffection in Cuba. If 
this is not so (everybody is either clamming up 
or putting out self-serving rumours, and it will 
be a long time before much is known about the 
course of events in Washington early last week), 
it is certain that the advice he received was not 
all of a piece. Moreover, the most objective and 
responsible of jgurnalists who have been in Cuba 
lately had turned in reports saying that Castro’s 
standing with the mass of Cubans continued to 
be high. The President chose to string along with 
the CIA. By doing so, he has gravely impaired 
American diplomacy not only in Latin America 
but just about everywhere. He is a quick man 
to learn, and he has made it plain that he is 
going to give a good deal of thought to the 
origins of this particular disaster. If, upon mature 
reflection, he decided to get rid of the CIA, a 
good many people here would feel a good deal 
better about the future. 

The case against defeat is always incontro- 
vertible. The question remains as to whether 
success in this undertaking would have justified 
it. The world’s opinion seems to be no; the 
President's opinion and the country’s seems to 














‘Pssst! Here's the breakdown on their expedi- 
tionary force: from Boeotia, rich in vineyards, 
50 ships, and in each 120 young men of the 
Boeotians; from Argos, led by Diomed of the 
loud battle cry, 80 ships; from stony Ithome, 
30 ships; from low-hilled Lacedaemon, 60 
ships; led by Menelaus, strong-in-zeal; from 
Ithaca, 12 ships, led by Odysseus, peer of 
Zeus in counsel; from sandy Pylos, led by 
Nestor, 90 ships; from fair Acadia . . . 


be that there is nothing to regret but the failure. 
The proposition appears to be one that does not 
easily lend itself to abstract consideration. Since 
popular support for the rebels was lacking, the 
invasion can be described as a violation of the 
principle of self-determination. Had an uprising 
occurred, then the American role would have 
been greatly reduced in relative magnitude, and 
it would have been easy to say that we had 
merely facilitated Cuban self-determination. In- 
vaders who find their countrymen unready for 
them are lackeys of a foreign power; those wel- 
comed by their countrymen are freedom fighters. 
Such, at any rate, is the kind of bitter reasoning 
that Americans are engaging in at the moment. 
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» The air is full of talk about changes in Ameri- 
can policy. The President is a man with a 
formidable gift for self-examination and self. 
criticism. He is not blinking the fact that some- 
thing went terribly wrong and that he and hi 
hopes have suffered a defeat as great as in 
known to President Eisenhower—not exce| 


—< w 


the U2 affair or the ghastly comedy of a 
journey to the Orient last fall. | would not be 
too sure that re-examination will lead to \ory 
fundamenta! changes in principle or strateg\: | 


suspect, though, that it will lead to basic changes 
in the machinery of decision-making. One hopes 


The Parade 


From MICHAEL ADAMS 


VEN without the Eichmann trial Israel would 

be much in Arab minds this week. On 
April 20 the Israelis celebrated the thirteenth 
anniversary of the foundation of their State, 
with a parade through the streets of Jerusalem 
which was held in defiance of a ruling of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission, upheld by a 
vote in the United Nations Political Commit- 
tee. And another organ of the United Nations has 
been debating, as it has done periodically all 
through the thirteen years of Israel’s existence, 
the sombre problem of the Arab refugees from 
Palestine. 

The fate of Eichmann stirs little interest among 
the Arabs, nor do his crimes arouse much sym- 
pathy for their victims. While journalists from 
the four corners of the world swarm into Jeru- 
salem, only the Arabs are excluded from attend- 
ing the trial—which takes place a few hundred 
yards outside Arab territory—and this by their 
own refusal to recognise their nearest neighbour 
and chief preoccupation, Israel. 

But Israel’s anniversary, the parade, and the 
failure to achieve any solution of the refugee 
problem all rub salt into Arab wounds and 
emphasise the hollowness of the constant pro- 
paganda about Arab unity, the futility of the 
unending series of conferences in which the 
warring members of the Arab League agree to 
temporary truces while they debate projects 
whose fulfilment they know to be beyond them. 

On the surface there is a general trend in the 
Arab world towards reconciliation, towards 
settling at least some of the differences which 
frustrate the collective ambition of the Arabs 
to count for something in the world. King 
Hussein has initiated a genial correspondence 
with President Nasser; General Kassem has de- 
clared the border between Iraq and Syria to be 
reopened; President Nasser has accepted an in- 
Vitation to visit Saudi Arabia. Apart from the 
routine meetings of the various committees of 
the Arab League, a conference has been called 
in Cairo of the Chiefs of Staff of the several 
Arab States, and in view of the frequent pro- 
nouncements that the only solution to the Pales- 
tine problem lies in the liquidation of Israel, the 
Israelis ought to be shivering in their shoes. 

In fact they are not, and unhappily for the 
Arabs there seems to be no good reason why 
they should. There is no sign below the surface 


there wil! be changes—and changes for ‘he 
better. 

BLIKi'T 
of the Arab world of any genuine change of 
heart on anyone’s part, no likelihood that any 


> 


practical détente between the different A 
leaders is imminent. The enormous amounts ex- 
pended by all the Arab governments on the 
maintenance of armies whose only function 
to parade through the streets on independence (vr 
evacuation, or liberation) day continue to rise and 
to divert from more useful channels the mo 
which might be spent on development and 
raising Middle Eastern standards of living 
* 


In the unending power struggle between 
Arab governments General Kassem’s govern- 
ment in Iraq has of late done much to ste 
President Nasser’s thunder. It persuaded Pres 
dent Bourguiba of Tunisia to send a delegation 
to the meeting in Baghdad of the foreign 
ministers of the Arab League (Bourguiba refuses 
to have anything to do with League meetings 
which are held in Cairo); it has taken the initia- 
tive in making proposals for the future of the 
Palestinians, and has set on foot a training 
scheme for a Palestine army; it has resumed 
diplomatic relations with Jordan, and_ takes 
pains to spread the impression that where other 
Arab States talk a lot about their solidarity with 
the Algerians, Iraq gives practical effect to its 
support by generous financial contributions to 
the FLN. But until Kassem’s own position can 
be made to look more secure inside Iraq, Nasser 
has little to fear from his rivalry. 

The recent riots in Baghdad provided one more 
reminder that the revolutionary regime in Irag 
faces enemies on all sides who are ready to seiz 
any opportunity to discredit it. In this case, the 
riots came on the eve of the resumption of talks 
between the government and the Iraq Petroleum 
Company—talks which have been going o1 
spasmodically since soon after the revolution in 
1958—and they can probably be blamed for th 
fact that the talks once again broke down almost 
before they had started. The IPC is in the eyes 
of many Iraqis the one tangible example otf 
‘imperialism’ left in Iraq, and as such it can ex 
pect to be used as a scapegoat whenever Kassem 
finds himself in a position of temporary embar- 
rassment. Fortunately, Kassem has always shown 
a keen awareness of the need to keep oi! produc- 
tion running and, with ambitious development 
plans and hardly any resources besides the £100 
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WORLD ELECTRICAL 
NEWS IN PICTURES = 14 


In the land of 


coal 


Problem: how to make brow coal—‘young’ coal that is two thirds water—into an 
efficient fuel for a giant power station? 

Answer: dry the coal with its own heat by first passing it through hot gases from the 
furnaces it feeds. 

This is the process used in Australia’s largest power station—Yallourn, in Victoria. 
Built on continuous deposits of brown coal, which is only about 40 feet below the 
surface, Yallourn has made Victoria self-supporting in power. With its neighbouring 
stations at Morwell and Hazelwood, it will form the greatest centre of electric power 
in the Southern Hemisphere. The first turbine-generators to send out power from 
this brown coalfield were supplied by AEI. The 14 sets now installed generate 285 
MW. Today larger sets are being built which are more efficient and cut building and 
other capital costs. Four AEI sets on order will increase the power output from the 
brown coalfields by 640 MW. 
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NEW TOWERS OF LONDON 


London has three new landmarks: the huge Shell building on the South 
Bank, the Carlton Tower Hotel and now the Millbank development. 
The rising Millbank tower will have 34 storeys and be 
London’s tallest building—22 feet higher than St. Paul’s. 
From AEI:- Emergency lighting for the Carlton Tower. 
Miles of cable for the Millbank tower. 

25,000 Mazda Kolor-rite fluorescent tubes and 12,000 

fittings for the Shell building—one of the largest 
office lighting contracts ever placed with one company. 
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million a year in the form of oil royalties, he is 
not likely to interfere with it now. Officials of 
the IPC are by now well versed in the art of 
turning the other cheek, and despite a few fiery 


pronouncements from Kassem during recent 
weeks, there seems no reason to fear any inter- 
ruption of the company’s operations in the near 
future. 


Agonising Misappraisal 


By RUDOLF 


COMMON human weakness is a refusal to 
Be about unpleasant facts. In the world 
situation today we have to face a fact of truly 
gigantic unpleasantness, namely the existence of 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons, and means 
for delivering them, which provide the technical 
possibility of East and West inflicting on each 
other damage and casualties on a terrifying scale. 
It is not surprising that we should experience a 
degree of reluctance to think straight correspond- 
ing to the degree of horror of the possibilities, 
and an equal temptation to indulge in wishful 
(or fearful) thinking, or to clutch at simple 
solutions. 

One is therefore hopeful of enlightenment when 
one picks up the book by Dr. Herman Kahn,* a 
member of the RAND corporation, that strange 
research organisation’ which conducts studies 
for the US Air Force and other government 
agencies. Here indeed we are going to face the 
facts, for 651 pages. It will, of course, take some 
effort to study a book of this size, particularly 
since it consists of the text of a series of lectures, 
and to read lecture notes verbatim is usually 
almost as hard as to listen to the recital of a 
written text. 

We shall, in the words of the foreword by 
Klaus Knorr, ‘boggle at the unfamiliar idiom,’ 
with its seventy-five tables listing items usually 
labelled by new names and then explained (even 
if the term is not used again), but with no index 
to help us track down a definition we have for- 
gotten. 

We shall boggle even more at the endless 
repetitions, which only in some cases are marked 
by an emphatic ‘I repeat,’ which assists us in 
skipping a few pages. But mostly the repetition 
contains some variations, so that we may miss a 
point if we omit it. 

But we shall not be deterred and shall follow 
the book to the end in the hope of learning the 
answers to the important questions. 

What are the issues with which one is con- 
eerned? It is not easy to summarise a presenta- 
tion of this length and as amorphous in structure, 
but the central theme is the question of deter- 
rence. 

It is usually believed that as long as both East 
and West have the power to attack each other 
with ‘modern’ weapons the danger of a deliberate 
aggression from either side is negligible, because 
the unavoidable retaliation would involve too 
high a price for whatever advantages the attack 
might be supposed to bring. This is quite apart 
from the question whether either side is likely 
to be in the mood for a deliberate unprovoked 
attack if it could do so with impunity. Kahn is 
quite satisfied that the US would not strike 
Russia ‘out of the blue’ (p. 210). He evidently 





* ON THERMONUCLEAR War. By Herman Kahn. 
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is not willing to discount the opposite possibility. 
In a different context (p. 33) he remarks, ‘I have 
not asked any Soviet citizen’ in a tone which 
implies that it is a completely fantastic notion 
to talk on any such matters with a Russian. If 
he had had an opportunity of doing so, he would 
no doubt have discovered that they are willing, 
with equal or greater conviction, to discard the 
possibility of an attack out of the blue from their 
side. 

But as far as the possibility of an unprovoked 
attack exists, it is obviously a good thing for the 
prospects of peace that there exists the certainty 
of retaliation. There would be doubt about this 
certainly if the aggressor had a chance of knock- 
ing out the retaliatory potential of the other side 
with the first blow. At present probably a good 
deal of American strength lies in manned 
bombers or ‘soft’ missile bases (i.e., bases vulner- 
able to attack by modern weapons) and it is 
therefore technically feasible that a Russian 
attack might destroy or severely reduce Amer- 
ica’s power of retaliation unless the bombers got 
away and the missiles were fired before the 
Russian missiles or planes reached their target. 
This need for ‘split-second’ retaliation increases 
the danger of mistakes, and therefore frightens 
both sides. The development of ‘hard’ bases and 
such developments as the virtually invulnerable 
Polaris missiles reduce the need for automatic 
retaliation, and therefore tend to lessen tensions. 

A deliberate unprovoked attack against a 
country capable of retaliating would seem so 
crazy that we need not take it seriously (except 
that this may be straining our confidence in the 
sanity of statesmen; one cannot imagine the con- 
sequences of Hitler possessing thermonuclear 
weapons), but there remains the possibility of 
accidents and of pre-emptive war. The thought 
of an accidental firing of a missile, or of an 
attack by a plane because of a fault in com- 
munications, is most disturbing, however small 
the likelihood of such errors may be. An 
accident need not automatically lead to full- 
scale retaliation, if the country responsible for 
it realises what has happened and notifies the 
other side of the fact before the process has 
gone too far. But there are evidently terrible 
risks in this, and in any case even the effects of 
a single weapon are so serious that the risk of 
accidents is, in my opinion, by itself an extremely 
powerful motive for getting on with the problem 
of disarmament. 

The possibility of pre-emptive war, i.e. of an 
attack to forestall an apparently impending 
attack from the other side which would lead to 
greater disaster, depends very much on the 
magnitude of the disaster which retaliation will 
bring to the aggressor. If the result of full-scale 
action: by both sides is in any case mutual 
annihilation or, as is sometimes claimed, the total 
destruction of life on the earth, there would be 
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no sense in any pre-emptive action, since it would 
substitute certain annihilation for a probable 
annihilation of perhaps a more drastic kind. This 
reasoning therefore leads to the question, ‘How 
complete is the disaster caused by thermonuclear 
war?’ 

The same question arises in connection with 
what Kahn calls ‘Type II Deterrent,’ i.c., the use 
of the threat of nuclear weapons to stop different 
kinds of aggressive behaviour. Can the fear of 
thermonuclear attack prevent or limit crises of 
the type of Korea or Laos (or Cuba)? If any 
use of thermonuclear weapons is bound to !cad 
to the complete mutual annihilation of both 
sides, and this is known, it is evident that no sane 
government would resort to the use of these 
weapons no matter how serious the provocation, 

Kahn rightly warns us against sloppy reason- 
ing on this question. He reminds us that the 


populations of English and German cities sur- 
vived during the Second World War air raids 
of an intensity which, it was predicted. would 
break morale and make life in the city impos- 
sible. (I remember hearing during the Abyssinian 
crisis the argument that Britain was not in a 


position to take a stronger line because the Italian 
Air Force had a few planes ready to drop bombs 
on London.) It is necessary to form an idea of 


the consequences of thermonuclear war in order 
to know not only whether we would ourselves 
be willing to accept these consequences to avoid 
military or political defeat, but also whethe: s 
likely that (rightly or wrongly) some govern t 


will be willing to accept them. 

The study of these consequences, and of the 
capacity of the United States to recover from 
them, forms the most original part of the book. 
It reports in many pages, and many tables, the 
results of calculations which are no doubt cor- 
rect. But the same can hardly be said for the 
assumptions and hypotheses on which these cal- 
culations are based. 

In the first place it is assumed that the attacker 
cannot afford to waste his weapons on cities, but 
must concentrate on attacking the missile and 
bomber bases of the other side to minimise the 
retaliation to which he will be exposed. The 
defender’s bases will have been damaged and his 
retaliation capacity somewhat limited. Perhaps 
this is right if the aggressor makes a rational 
choice about his tactics. But are we justified in 
relying on rational choices being made at this 
particular point? 

Kahn’s assumptions about the post-attack 
problems are based on severe simplifications 
of which I can give only a few examples, 
by way of illustration. The productive capacity 
of the country is assumed to 
a rate reduced in proportion with the sur- 
viving possibility of bottle- 
necks arising from specific shortages is me 
tioned, but not taken very seriously. It is assumed 
that normal processes of government contin 
sufficient to get the best distribution of remainin 
food resources and to ration the remaining stoc! 
and supplies of petrol and the remaining vehick 
At this point one is staggered to read on p. 92 the 
admission that the study has so far dealt with 
the effect of the various kinds of damage, radio- 
activity, physical destruction, casualties, etc., a 
if each occurred by itself. ‘But if all these thing: 
happened together, and all the other effects were 
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added at the same time, one cannot help but have 
some doubts.’ A poor layman would, of course, 
try to picture the situation with all these terrible 
things happening together. Since the mutual inter- 
play of the different causes is less easily ex- 
pressed in terms of numbers, the experts can only 
look at one at a time. 

Elsewhere one discusses the question of sur- 
viving military capacity. There will be some 
bombers and some usable airfields left;-one just 
has to find out where they are and what crews 
and servicing they need (p. 108). ‘This calls for 
the survival of at least a minimum communica- 
tions monitoring, data-processing, and comput- 
ing capability... .’ The emphasis on data- 
processing and computing in the situation 
described seems to me incredibly misplaced. 

Ones doubts about the basis of such studies 
are enhanced by the reference (p. 119) to a tech- 
nological breakthrough at the RAND corpora- 
tion in military studies. This was the discovery 
that it is not right to assume a set of circum- 
stances and then determine one’s plans to give 
the best possible result in such circumstances, if 
the same plan works out badly in a different set 
»f circumstances. Hence one must study a range 
of possible situations and choose a plan which is 
reasonably good in all of them. Dr. Kahn does 
not state how many man-hours and computer- 
hours were used on military studies before this 

reat discovery was made. 

By these studies the conclusion is reached that 
the consequences of an attack leading to the loss 

several, or all, major cities, and to five or 
perhaps even twenty million casualties in the 
United States might in some circumstances be 
tolerable, given adequate advance planning and 
civil defence. As I have tried to show, the basis 
of the arguments is so unrealistic that the con- 
clusion is most unconvincing. 

Dr. Kahn advocates making these preparations 
in order to make the deterrent ‘credible,’ and 
to make it also a “Type II Deterrent,’ i.e., use it to 
discourage provocative action short of direct 
atomic aggression. He does not seem to make 
sufficient allowance for the effect in the present 
situation of uncertainty. Either side is restrained 
from too provocative adventures by the fear that 
too much tension may result in a major thermo- 
nuclear war, even if from any rational point of 
view it Was crazy to resort to this. (How far are 
we willing to gamble on other people’s sanity?) 

It is hard in a short summary to mention all 
the interesting points thrown up on some of the 
651 pages. While disarmament is dismissed quite 
early (p. 6) as not realistic at the moment, arms 
control is discussed later (p. 241) with the sug- 
gestion that one should accept the Russian pro- 
posal of a ban on the use of atomic weapons, 
except in direct retaliation against atomic attack, 
and perhaps excepting use in aerial defence, or 
against naval units at sea. He suggests coupling 
this with the US giving up their overseas bases, in 
return for an opening-up of the USSR. It is 
Strange to see this followed in the same breath, 
stili under the heading of arms control (p. 243), 
by mention of a proposal to make a firm com- 
mitment that any attack on one’s own territory 
{suitably defined for the purpose) would be met 
by atomic retaliation, while one reserved one’s 
freedom of action in the event of conflict else- 
where. Nor can one mention all the little asides 


which suggest that the sources of information on 
the facts on which the studies were based must 
have had their weaknesses, such as the remark 
(p. 99) that in Russia ‘most current peasant 
housing has earth walls two or three feet thick.’ 
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I am afraid I have not gained from Dr. Kahn’s 
book any confidence that we can learn much 
about the future, let alone improve it, unless we 
succeed in negotiating a substantial measure of 
disarmament. 


Tories in Revolt 


By PETER KIRK, MP 


NE of the most common attacks by Mem- 

bers of the Labour Party—Mr. Michael 
Foot, when he was a Member of the Labour 
Party was particularly fond of it—is to say that 
the Tory Party in Parliament is a monolithic col- 
lection of morons, content only to tramp through 
the division lobbies at the behest of their Whips, 
singing hymns of praise ic whoever happens to 
be Prime Minister at the time. Indeed, one or two 
Socialists have even tried to draw some solace 
from the shambles of thei; own party by turning 
their attention from: the spectacle of one Labour 
MP clobbering anvuther with a hatchet, pointing 
a disdainful finger at the harmony on the other 
side of the House, and saying, ‘Well, at least we're 
alive.’ 

Now it is, of ccurse, perfectly true that the 
Tory Party has alwavs preferred to wash its dirty 
linen in private. But the idea that, come what may, 
Tory MPs will always, in the last analysis, answer 
the call when the Whips’ trumpet blows must have 
been completely smashed by the events of the last 
few weeks. Revolt has been busting out all over 
among the Tories, from the genteel and indeed 
slightly conspiratorial onc. run by Lord Salis- 
bury against Mr. Macleod, to the uproarious and 
at times a little prep school snook-cocking which 
accompanied Mr. Wedgwood Benn’s attempt to 
remain a Member of the House of Commons. 
Indeed, so common has the habit of rebellion 
become to the Corservative Party that it must 
have been a source of some satisfaction to Mr. 
Martin Redmayne that at the end of the Budget 
debate, dissidence was limited to the lone, though 
imposing, figure of Dame irene Ward, refusing to 
the last to admit that a Budget which did nothing 
for those on smal! fixed incomes and pensions 
could have any virtue in it. (It should also be a 
source of satisfacticn to Mr. Redmayne, whose 
abilities as a Chief Whip have been consistently 
underrated by the press generally, that he has 
managed to get through what must have been for 
him an exceptionally trying fortnight without 
once using disciplinary action, or even the threat 
of it, against any member of his flock. In this his 
forbearance, and indeed, good sense, contrasts 
very favourably with that of Mr. Bowden, his 
Labour opposite number, for whom the tempta- 
tion to crack a few heads has been too strong.) 

Writing as one who has taker part in two of 
the revolts (abstainirg on hanging juveniles, and 
voting both for Mr. Wedgwood Benn to be heard 
and for the law to be changed) but who sup- 
ported the Governinent ou the other two (Africa 
and flogging), I think ‘it is fair to say that this 
period has done the party and the Government 
a great deal of good. For some time now there 
has been a tendency for the Government to get a 
bit lofty with some of its supporters; this is now 
unlikely to last. It is also fair to say, I think, that 
the pattern of Tory revolt differs from that of the 











Labour Party in one significant, but highly im- 
portant, particular. Throughout the whole of 
this period it has been difficult to discern a Right 
wing and a Left wirg in the party. 

This may seem a somewhat large statement, 
and perhaps does need sume qualification. It is, 
of course, perfectly true that there are Members 
of the Tory Party who will tend to look at things 
from a more Liberal point of view than others, 
but this will hardly ever hold good over the whole 
range of public affairs. To take a simple example; 
the crisis of a fortnight ago began with a revolt 
against Mr. Butler ty those in favour of the re- 
introduction of judicial corporal punishment. The 
simple observer would have had no hesitation in 
characterising this as a Right-wing revolt, ner 
would he have been far wrong. Leading it were 
two colourful Right-wing figures, Sir Thomas 
Moore and Mr. Gerald Nabarro. Next came a 
little disturbance on capita! punishment, on which 
most of the Tory abolitionists abstained, though 
one voted against the Government. This could 
be called a Left-wing revolt, and so it was hardly 
surprising that, when the question on detaining 
children under sixtcen in prison came up, much 
the same lot abstained again. Another Left-wing 
revolt, you would say; yet, who is this dignified 
though surely Left-wing figure who actually 
goes so far as to vote against the Government on 
this matter? Why, rone cther than Sir Thomas 
Moore. 

The next day cones the upset over Mr. Wedg- 
wood Benn. Fiftecn Tories vote against the 
Government; these must indeed be the Tory Left 
wing, standing out agarnst privilege and the 
House of Lords. And, at the head of these ‘radical 
and progressive elements’ is Mr. Nabarro. 

Perhaps the coafusion vould have been said to 
have reached its height at the time of Suez. Here, 
there were two successive revolts, one by the Left 
wing against starting the operation—ineffective, 
but nevertheless apparent—one by the Right 
against stopping it. In the first group could be 
discerned such people as Mr. Nigel Nicolson and 
Sir Edward Boyle, in the second Lord Hinching- 
brooke, Mr. Julian Amery and Mr. Angus Maude. 
All very simple, uati! you recall that, at precisely 
the same time, the bangirg controversy was go- 
ing on, and that all the five named were promin- 
ently identified with trying to do away with the 
gallows. So where de we go from there? 

Of course, there is a siabilising factor in the 
party—those eminent ge.itlemen sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Knights, who can be relied on to 
give the Governmiciit their support at all times, 
and particularly when the going gets rough. Even 
here, however, there are surprises; among those 
voting for Mr. Weégwood Benn to be heard at 
the Bar was Sir William Robson-Brown, a char- 
ter member of this club. and consistently casting 
his vote for abolition was Sir Otho Prior-Palmer, 
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another member in good standing. These two, 
however, are exceptions; the Government Whips 
can nearly always rely oa the steady support of 
about fifty or sixty Members who, though they 
may grumble in privete, will stand by the Govern- 
ment in public come what may They are the 
ballast of the party, and a source of great comfort 
to the authorities. But of almost as much comfort 
must be the fact that you will hardly ever get, at 
least when the Tory Party is in office, a group of 
Members consistently opposed to the Govern- 
ment from a definite political standpoint, either to 
the Right or to the Left. Here may be discerned 
a basic difference between the Tory Party and its 
rivals; factions may be formed for an ad hoc 
campaign, but you do not get continuing faction 
from the same peop:e. 

Like all manifest:.tions of this kind, this has 
both a good and a bad side. To its merit can be 
counted the fact that it keeps the party much 
closer together. Personal dislike, which in the past 
has played so significant a part in the ruin of 
great parties in the State, certainly exists in the 
Conservative Party also Put its effect is a good 
deal less, for people will hesitate a long time be- 
fore letting it blind them to the issues involved. 
After all, the man you so bitterly assail today 
may be a comrade-in-arms against the forces of 
tyranny tomorrow, sc though you may attack his 
policies, you will generaliy hesitate before you 
attack him personally. On the debit side, however, 
is the scorn which Tory Governments tend to 
have for the House of Commons 

There is nothing new sbout this situation. In 
the 1930s, for example Sir Winston Churchill 
led two great revolts against the Baldwin-Cham- 
berlain machine—one on India and one on the 
failure to prepare for the struggle with Nazism. 
One could have been calicd Right wing and one 
Left; in neither did he have the same allies, and 
no one saw anything odd in that. Only when the 
party has been in cpposition has faction raised 
its head, in the Fourth Party, or the Balfour Must 
Go campaign, and then usually for a specific 
obiect even if the campaign has covered a wide 
range. As all Conservatives are united on the 
need for a Conservative Government, this oppo- 
sition has generally withered away when the 
prospect of power has approached. When your 
party is in office, it is at least possible to bring 
some influence to bear on its policy and the 
course of events in the country; therefore that 
must be an overriding consideration. In the same 
way, as it is always easier to achieve something if 
the Government has not taken up a public atti- 
tude against it, Turies will always try to settle 
their differences in private first. the recent out- 
break of lawlessness was probably due, more 
than anything else, to the disintegration of the 
Opposition. 

All this, in fact, is yet another manifestation of 
the pragmatism of the Tory Party—at once its 
greatest strength and its gieatest weakness. Prag- 
matism having been elevated to a principle, few 
other principles can outweigh it. Issues tend to 
be sharply differentiated, and this in itself rules 
out a levée en masse. And the Whips, though no 
doubt their profess.onal pride is a little debili- 
tated by open revolution of the kind they have 
had to experience this month, can at least take 
comfort in the fact that there is unlikely to be a 
concerted attempt tc bring the Government down. 
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Socialised Medicine 


By KENNETH ROBINSON, MP 


oR an Englishman who is inclined to take 
F the National Health Service for granted, there 
can be few more salutary experiences than an 
emergency admission to an American hospital. 
No one who has been asked, as I have, lying on 
a stretcher in a _ state of collapse and 
hemorrhaging profusely, how he proposes to 
meet the estimated charge of several hundred 
dollars a week, and then been required to sign a 
guarantee of payment before being taken to a 
ward and put to bed, is ever likely again to under- 
value the benefits of a free, comprehensive health 
service. 

In America our health service exerts a strange 
fascination. Attitudes may vary from outright 
hostility or frank disbelief to unconcealed envy, 
but everyone wants to know about it. That 
Americans in general know so little is in part due 
to a sustained campaign of denigration on the 
part of doctors and of the American Medical As- 
sociation in particular. You can usually tell a 
Democrat from a Republican by his attitude to- 
wards the idea of a health service. Democrats, 
by and large, look with favour upon a social 
security system in which access to medical treat- 
ment would no longer depend on ability to pay. 
The Republican, nostalgically inhaling the spirit 
of the early pioneers, is more likely to tell you 
that to cushion the citizen against adversity 
merely undermines his self-respect and indepen- 
dence, that nothing becomes a man so much as 
standing on his own two feet and that the things 
one values are those one has to pay for. There 
is a certain callousness among the stern virtues 
of the American way of life. Unless they join 
the comparatively small band of visitors to our 
shores who have experienced the National Health 
Service at first hand, Democrats and Republicans 
alike cannot believe that it really works. 

The American doctor in private practice sees 
the National Health Service in a different light. 
To him the concept of free treatment represents 
a threat to his status, his independence and his 
standard of living. Even if he knows, as many 
do, that the NHS is accepted as a permanency 
by all political parties and by the British people, 
he must persuade himself, and the Americans, 
that it has succeeded only at the cost of regi- 
mentation, bureaucracy and a staggering load of 
taxation. Some may come over here, listen to 
the exaggerated criticisms of a few disgruntled 
members of the Fellowship for Freedom in 
Medicine and return home fortified in their 
prejudices. There is some State medicine in the 
US, such as the services of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the State mental hospitals, but 
the American Medical Association carries on an 
unremitting fight against any extension of the 
principle. The American doctor invariably refers, 
not to Britain’s National Health Service, but to 
our ‘socialised medicine.’ Come to think of it, 
what is intended to be a pejorative phrase is a 
very fair description of the NHS. 

It is all the more gratifying to find an objec- 
tive, unprejudiced and almost flattering report 
on the service coming out of an American univer- 


sity.* Paul F. Gemmill, Emeritus Professor of 
Economics at the University of Pennsylvania, 
spent some four years studying and sifting the 
documents, followed by a seven months’ visit to 
Britain interviewing doctors, patients, administra- 
tors and almost anyone who could tell him 
something about the NHS. His book deals prin- 
cipally with the general practitioner services, to 
which he devotes a somewhat disproportionate 
attention. Though the structure and history of 
the service as a whole are adequately described, 
the hospital and local authority services receive 
rather cursory treatment. Professor Gemmill 
adopted two methods of examining the family 
doctor services. He sent out detailed question- 
naires to a random selection of doctors and 
patients (40 per cent. of patients sent them back 
completed) and made a practice of sitting in 
doctors’ waiting-rooms until the last patient had 
been seen. He passed the time listening to patients, 
noting their complaints, estimating waiting-time 
and plying them with questions. When his turn 
came at last to see the doctor he would interro- 
gate him—most were quite ready to talk—or hand 
him a questionnaire. If his methods were less 
than scientific they probably gave him as close 
an insight into the grass roots of general practice 
as he could have obtained in any other way 


Most of his findings are presented in statistical 
terms. Thus 91 per cent. of patients were satis- 
fied with the service they received and 87 per 
cent. thought that medical care was better than 
or as good as it was before the NHS. Among 
general practitioners 59 per cent. found it 
‘reasonably easy’ to provide adequate medical 
care for their patients, 38 per cent. found it 
‘difficult? and about 3 per cent. ‘almost impos- 
sible.’ Professor Gemmill was impressed by the 
almost unanimous relief shown by doctors at the 
elimination of the ‘fee-for-service’ basis of treat- 
ment and of the tiresome business of sending 
out bills. Some of his detail on the financing 
of the service has been unhappily rendered out- 
of-date by Mr. Enoch Powell’s recent depreda 
tions, but the general lines are accurate. He in- 
cludes some telling statistics, as, for example, 
when he shows that in a period when the real 
cost of the hospital service rose by 11 per cent., 
the number of out-patients treated annually in- 
creased by the same percentage and that of in- 
patients by 27 per cent. 

So favourable is the impression left by Pro- 
fessor Gemmill’s book that readers may be in- 
clined to take almost a complacent view of th 
National Health Service. There is room for more 
criticism than he includes. He reports the im- 
proved geographical distribution of GPs and con- 
sultants, but does not stress the need for 
increased numbers. There is little discussion of 
the proper role of the GP or his declining statu 
within the service, and no reference to the lac! 
of forward planning of our health needs. By con- 
centrating his attention on medical salaries he 

* BRITAIN’S SEARCH FoR HEALTH. By Paul fF 
Gemmill. (University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila 
delphia, 32s.) 
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tends to overlook the inadequate rewards of so 
many other workers in the service. Our medical 
education, now so firmly stuck in a groove, 
would perhaps have lain outside his terms of 
reference 

Professor Gemmill draws few direct compari- 
sons with his own country, but he does mention 
one revealing study carried out by the Health 
Information Foundation of New York City into 
the costs of medical care. They discovered that 

1 single year half a million Americans paid 
for medical services sums equalling or exceeding 
the whole of their family income, and another 
half-million more than 50 per cent. of their total 
income. These stark figures explain the mounting 
demand, despite ideological assertions that it is 
alien to the American way of life, for something 
like our own National Health Service. The cost 
of medical treatment is rising everywhere, but 


nowhere more steeply than in the United States, 
far outstripping the level of benefits granted by 
insurance schemes like the Blue Cross and the 
Blue Shield. These are the pressures to which 
President Kennedy responded by including in his 
election programme proposals for a free health 
service for the aged, proposals which he said last 
week would ‘probably seem hopelessly reaction- 
ary in England.’ Even this modest plan is re- 
garded by the American Medical Association as a 
dangerous expansion of State medicine, and the 
AMA commands powerful forces. It has had a 
bad press of late and is trying hard to create a 
more attractive public image, while simul- 
taneously conducting a rearguard action against 
the Kennedy proposals. It is far from certain 
that the President will win, but Professor Gem- 
mill’s book should provide him with some useful 
ammunition. 


Karsh of Ottawa 


From MORDECAI 


HE Toronto Globe & Mail recently published 
5 five-part attack on non-figurative art, and 
the Canada Council, called ‘Cult or Culture?’ 
The main point of the articles was that the tax- 
payer's money was being irresponsibly spent by 
the Council to subsidise worthless pictures. In 
passing, we were informed that one of the arbiters 
of new art cult, ‘Polly’ Guggenheim, was a 
degenerate (readers were gravely told that the 
ithor of the articles, Harold Greer, spent a year 
entirely devoted to research), and that Jean-Paul 
Riopelle, our Riopelle, was living in Paris, and 
was ashamed to be a Canadian. A spirited corre- 
spondence is still going on. Since the initial 
cles appeared, however, the Globe has given 
us an idea of the sort of artist they do respect. In 
their regular series ‘Gallery of Canadians,’ a pro- 
file of Yousuf Karsh begins: ‘Yousuf Karsh, 
master photographer, is credited with raising his 
art to a level never before thought possible for 
this medium.’ 

Last September, the National Gallery, Ottawa, 
invited Karsh to give a one-man show. In the 
eighty-year history of the Gallery he is the first 
Canadian photographer to have been so 
honoured. 

I met Karsh, some time ago, at his home, a 
splendid country place on the Rideau River about 
fifteen minutes outside of Ottawa. 

Chis country has been kind to me from the 
very beginning,’ he told me. ‘I would never leave 
it.’ 

With us in the garden were Madame Karsh, 
who died recently after a long illness, and Marsh 
Jeanneret, Director of the University of Toronto 
Press. A tape-recorder stood on the table. Immed- 
iately, I asked Karsh about the little statue of St. 
Francis standing on a mound under a tree. 

‘But this is a bird sanctuary,’ Karsh said, ‘and 
St. Francis, of course, is the patron saint of the 
little creatures.’ 

‘We call our house “Little Wings,” ’ Madame 
Karsh said. 

‘Oh,’ Karsh said, snapping his fingers, ‘I just 
had a thought.’ 

Jeanneret sprung quickly to his feet and turned 
on the tape-recorder. ‘Karsh has just had a further 
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thought,’ he said into the microphone before 
handing it to Karsh. 

‘Excuse me,” Karsh said. 

“Sure.” 

Karsh cleared his throat. “This is Karsh with 
a postscript,’ he said. ‘When we first came out to 
this lovely place we saw a bluebird light on the 
ground ‘ 

‘Not a blue bird, Madame Karsh said 
emphatically, ‘but a blue bird. The bluebird of 
happiness.’ 

‘and we thought,’ Karsh said, ‘this was a 
very good omen. If this site was good enough for 
the bird it would certainly do for us.’ 

Jeanneret turned off the tape-recorder and 
explained that he had been siaying with the 
Karshes for two days, recording anecdotes for 
an eventual biography. 

‘Yousuf Karsh,” Madame Karsh said, ‘has 
taken so many great portraits of so many great 
men 

‘He doesn’t just take pictures,’ Jeanneret said, 
‘but captures the quintessence of a man.’ 

‘that eventually the world will want to know 
who he was and what he was like.’ 

Many of Karsh’s portraits of the great have 
appeared on the cover of Wisdom. This exclusive 
magazine, published by the Wisdom Society in 
Beverly Hills, California, makes an annual Wis- 
dom Award—a_twelve-inch-high replica of 
Rodin’s The Thinker. If, however, you take out a 
lifetime subscription to Wisdom, you too can 
have the Rodin statue, with your name engraved 
on the pedestal. Wisdom recently devoted almost 
an entire issue to Karsh’s work. ‘Of all con- 
temporary artists,’ the editor wrote, “Karsh is the 
most likely candidate for immortality.’ 

Karsh offered me another drink. ‘This is the 
only home outside the United States,’ he told me, 
‘that Ed Murrow has ever visited on Person to 


Person.’ 
We stepped inside to eat. Over the dining- 
room table there was a portrait of Karsh in a 
prayerful pose. He wore a monk’s habit. A blue- 
bird flew overhead. ‘It’s very artistic,” Jeanneret 
said, ‘isn’t it?’ 
‘When I first 


met Yousuf Karsh, Madame 
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Karsh said, ‘I asked him what it was he wanted, 
fame or fortune, because you cannot have both. 
Karsh told me without hesitation he wanted 
fame. I was the first one to realise,’ she said, 
‘that he had genius.’ 

Karsh was born in Mardin, Armenia, in 1908, 
and was brought to Canada by his uncle in 1924. 
Marsh Jeanneret, Karsh’s publisher, turned the 
conversation round to the photographer’s most 
recent book, Portraits of Greatness 

‘This book is my life’s work,’ Karsh said. ‘It 
represents a dream come true.’ 

Jeanneret told me the first printing of the book 
was sold out on publication day, and that since 
then it has gone into a third printing. More than 
40,000 copies have been sold round the world; 
7,000 of these in Canada. ‘At first,” Jeanneret 
said, ‘we thought we'd have to subsidise pub- 
lication of the book.’ He explained that the 
Toronto Press was a non-profit, 
‘We don’t publish 


University of 
strictly cultural organisation. 
novels, for instance.’ 

‘I see.’ 

‘Have you seen Karsh’s magnificent portrait of 
Churchill?’ he asked 

It has been published three times by Life. 
Twice on the cover, once inside. Prior to taking 
Churchill's portrait in 1941 Karsh was the most 
sought-after society photographer in Ottawa, but 
sti!l had no international reputation. ‘At the time, 
he said, ‘no presentation at court was complete 
without a Karsh portrait.” Today, however, he has 
little time for personal commissions. ‘The 
Churchill portrait,’ he said, ‘was the turning-point 
in my career.’ He was only able to get the famous 
photograph with the help of Mackenzie King, 
after Churchill had addressed a joint session of 
the Canadian Parliament on December 30, 1941. 

‘That portrait symbolise Britain’s 
determination to- fight,’ Jeanneret said. ‘It helped 


came to 


win the war. It was a great influence on morale. 

Another Karsh portrait, this one of the Dutch 
Royal Family in exile in Ottawa, was parachuted 
by the thousand to resistance fighters in Holland 
during the war. Karsh made no charge for this. 
He also waived all royalties on his portrait of 
Pope Pius that has been reproduced in an edition 
of six million copies 

I asked Karsh if he contemplated a sequel to 
his Portraits of Greatness. 

‘Find me ninety-six more great people,’ he 
said, ‘and I would gladly do it.’ 

Karsh said that it had been no easy chore for 
him to narrow himself down, from the many 
studies accumulated ten-year span, to 
ninety-six portraits of the truly great. Some, he 
insinuated, had been displeased to be left out of 
the book. Those included, however, suggest no 
intellectually interpretation of 
ness. Among the writers are Pearl S. Buck as well 
as Hemingway. Norman Rockwell is one of the 
few painters in the book, The cinema is repre- 
sented by Cecil B. DeMille and Walt Disney as 
well as René Clair. Alongside Einstein, Thomas 
Mann, and Igor Stravinsky we have portraits of 
Their 


Over a 


confined great- 


greatness of Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Serene Highnesses Prince Rainier Il and Princess 
Grace of Monaco, and Audrey Hepburn 

‘I’ve read any reviews of the book, 
Karsh said. ‘It would mean taking the bitter w 


the sweet and 


never 


ih 


Jeanneret said quickly. 


‘It’s mostly sweet,’ 
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HOSPITALS AND PATIENTS 

Sir,—I am grateful to Susan Catling for recording 
her experiences as a surgical patient, for we hear too 
little of how the hospital looks to the patient. I do not 
feel, however, that she draws correct general infer- 
ences from her particular experiences. 

1. Mrs, Catling’s basic complaint is that, during 
her first three days in hospital, she received unsatis- 
factory attention from people with insufficient 
surgical experience, and she implies that she should 
have been treated by a specialist (I think she means 
by this a consultant surgeon), This is an understand- 
able demand but one which should not lightly be 
agreed to, if future consultants are to have a proper 
training in a difficult branch of surgery. 

When I first became a surgical registrar I had a 
clear understanding with my chief over emergency 
admissions: whenever I was in doubt and whenever 
I was going to open the abdomen I had to com- 
municate with him. Quite often he came to see the 
patient, or help with the operation, whatever the 
hour. After a few months, he left it to my judgment 
whether I rang him but, far from ‘losing face,’ I 
knew that he preferred me to consult him over a 
difficult problem. I learnt quickly through progres- 
Sive personal experience, obtained by hard work and 
with not a little anxiety, and I know of no substitute 
for this way of learning. One certainly cannot 
Jearn surgery only by watching someone else, how- 
ever good. At the end of my time as a registrar I 
had operated, among many other conditions, on 600 
patients with acute appendicitis of all degrees of 
severity. The mortality rate in this series—0.5 per 
cent.—will show Mrs. Catling that the likelihood of 
living ‘to tell the tale’ is quite high. 

Since becoming a consultant I have used the same 
system in training my own registrars. It is essential 
that one should know the registrars and what they 
can tackle, and one must be genuinely available 
throughout the twenty-four hours of emergency 
duty. I believe it to be quite untrue to suggest that 
the majority of consultants ‘go off’ at 6 p.m. (al- 
though my wife has been heard to wish that I did). 
I operated on eighty-three more serious emergencies 
during 1960, and the great majority of these were 
done after 6 p.m. 

2. It is easy to write ‘quick and accurate diagnosis 
is obviously essential.’ It is, indeed, most desirable, 
but not necessarily possible, I think it is difficult 
for some people to understand that acute appendi- 
citis can be the easiest, but also the most difficult, 
surgical emergency to diagnose. It is not necessarily a 
bad thing that a registrar should think and re- 
examine his patient before making the important 
decision to operate. 

3. There are certain arguments to be made out for 
concentrating the treatment of accidents in certain 
hospitals, but I doubt whether it is wise to do the 
same thing for acute abdominal emergencies. A 
special group of emergency surgeons would have to 
be trained to deal with the numerous patients who 


would flow into such hospitals, and it is doubtful 
whether this would lead to the best all-round care 
of the patient. I am sure that acute abdominal 
disease should be treated by those regularly caring 
for all forms of abdominal disease, both urgent and 
non-urgent. 

4. It is clearly most desirable that recovery and 
treatment rooms should be provided and many hos- 
pitals already have them. They require space, 
special equipment and, in particular, extra nurses in 
constant attendance on patients who are not able 
to look after themselves. A recovery room is not 
just a space on which to park a trolley. 

5. I think that there is a real danger that those who 
work in hospitals assume that patients will under- 
stand what is being done without any explanation. 
Usually the patient is quite ignorant of hospital pro- 
cedures, which seem so ordinary to the staff, and he 
is liable to be left alone with his fears and imagina- 
tion, It is essential for medical and nursing staff to 
explain briefly and clearly what is being done. At 
the same time, the patient should recognise some of 
the difficulties of diagnosis and management, In- 
ability to reach an immediate decision is not neces- 
sarily evidence of inexperience or incompetence, for 
the body reacts in many ways to disease, producing 
odd and unpredictable phenomena, There are times 
when it is right to wait and think, just as there are 
times for speedy action. 

If some of the difficulties of both patients and staff 
could be mutually recognised there would, I hope, 
be no need to entitle an article ‘Hospitals versus 
Patients. —Yours faithfully, 

CONSULTANT SURGEON 
[Name and address supplied.] 
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Sirn,—Mr. Hart does me the honour of basing his 
excellent article ‘The Hospital Committee’ (Spectator, 
April 14), which I wholeheartedly applaud, on a re- 
port in the Times which referred anonymously to 
me, or rather to a statement I had made to the Asso- 
ciation for Improvements in the Maternity Services. 
That report was not untrue, as Mr. Hart suggests 
it might have been, but inaccurate. It might be worth 
while to give you the whole story. 

I spent about ten days in all in the maternity 
department of the local hospital, at the end of which 
I gave birth to a splendid ten-pound boy. But I 
had been so horrified by what I had seen and heard 
and experienced that I wrote to the committee. 
Among other things I pointed out that they were 
clearly understaffed. Consequences of this were: 
that one was treated as a more or less efficient baby- 
machine, and practically ignored from the waist 
upwards; that nurses were rushing around unable 
to stop and talk to one; that one was left alone when 
one desperately needed company; that one was left 
in the hands of inexperienced trainees who gave one 
the wrong instructions; that one hardly ever saw a 
doctor, and if one did, it was usually a young house- 
man who seemed to be on the point of collapse. 

My letter led to an invitation to a meeting at the 
hospital, where every effort was made to make me 
feel that my complaint was ‘frivolous, mischievous 
and untrue’-—which it certainly was not. In reply 
to my question, ‘Why are there so few staff?’ I was 
read some figures which proved that the hospital had 
its full complement as allowed by the Health Ser- 
vice. It was admitted that with this ratio of staff to 
patients ‘We can only treat them as medical cases, 
and cannot attend to their emotional needs, and 
that this was deplorable. I was also told that more 
midwives were in fact available in this area. But 
when I suggested that we should write to the Health 
Service stating this, and demanding funds to engage 
more staff, I was told, ‘You may write, if you wish, 
but you must not mention my name.’ I was also 
told that if I wanted better treatment I should have 
to pay to be a private patient. In fact, throughout 
the meeting I was given the impression that the 
Health Service towered over these poor well-meaning 
people like an ogre, preventing decent nursing. I 
hope I am right in considering this utter nonsense. 

This country certainly has sufficient money to 
provide a truly humane service, and I can see no 
reason why some NHS homes and hospitals are 
run like poor law institutions—since others are not. 
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Surely the basic evil is the autonomy of hospitals, 
It seems self-evident that there should be a national] 
inspectorate of hospitals, as there is of schools, to 
ensure that the principles outlined by Mr. Hart are 
adhered to everywhere. Such things should not be 
left to chance and the freakishness of human nature; 


and the layman is guite powerless, as I am finding in 
my present struggle with this committee. 
I have yet to hear a single argument against such 


an inspectorate.—Yours faithfully, 
RENE (¢ L 
4 Barnfield, Steep, Petersfield, Hants 
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Sir.—Unless her psyche is very scarred, Susan 
Catling will surely see that her acid article is the 
result of a distressing illness and the anxieties of 
being a patient, well expressed in Frank Hart's 
article, and not the outcome of level judgment; per- 
haps it had the therapeutic value of abreaction., 
Because she widens the rift between patients and 
doctors she cannot go unanswered. 

In complaining of delay in treatment she does not 
state whether all the ‘theatres’ were in use, or if any 
were closed, nor whether the houseman and registra 
had other emergency cases, nor whether t! 
anesthetic had to be delayed because she had re- 
cently eaten. 

When in doubt the houseman calls the registrar 
who may call the consultant. There is always a con- 
sultant on call for emergencies and certainly one of 
the surgical teams has the casualty department under 
its supervision. However, she says a junior doctor 
works without adequate supervision, but can she 
substantiate the aspersion she casts upon the pio- 
fession in saying that a patient can sometimes die 
unnecessarily due to a doctor not having the face to 
ask for consultant advice? In her case the registrar 
would be fully competent to remove an appendix 
and obviously gave careful thought to the differential 
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diagnosis of appendicitis. As the doctor on the 5} 
he considered her paralytic ileus warranted a 1 
unduly long period on a ‘drip’ and it is unfortunat 
that the consultant did not reserve his differen 
of opinion until out of the patient’s hearing and let 
the registrar argue his case. A thrombosis in the 
small veins used is a very common complication after 
‘drip’ treatment. It is an unfortunate fact that where 
there has been an infection—as in peritonitis 
stitches are sometimes rejected by the body in the 
way she describes, and in attempting to remove the 
remainder without anesthetic the surgeon may have 
been saving her either the ever-present risk of a 
general anesthetic or that of injecting local an- 
esthetic into an infected site. I am not trying to 
absolve some hospitals of omissions and errors; with 
present inadequate staffing these are inevitable, but 
such sloppy, ill-informed criticism entrenches atti- 
tudes even further. 

All this, of course, underlines the importance of 
a confident staff/patient relationship and Frank Hart 
sets out excellent ideals and rightly puts the onus 
on the management committees. How many, outside 
teaching hospitals, care? I have worked in a num- 
ber of outlying hospitals and have been appalled by 
the lay managements’ lack of interest in both 
patients and staff: they never visited patients in 
the wards; in one case they could not afford an 
electrocardiographer although the general office staff 
grew, and the doctors did the electrocardiographer’s 
work; the doctors messed in a tiny room, while the 
hospital secretary had a sumptuous office decorated 
every eighteen months—which he occupied from 
9 to 4.30. The resident staff worked eighteen hours 
a day, with one day off per week, ate poor food, 
and, as usual, there was no married accommodation 
for them. Nothing could be done: the consultants 
numbered two on a large committee of local any- 
bodies. 

The solution is to construct committees properly, 
to pay hospital secretaries twice as much and 
attract able men, to become concerned about work- 
ing and living conditions and the disgraceful 
salaries given. to resident doctors, nurses and an- 
cillary staffs. A happy staff is a prerequisite: dedica- 
tion cannot always deal with such discontent. Then 
could a patient rightfully expect to receive the atten- 
tion and understanding he already gets in good 
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sure and more so, In the meantime the State 
-tting a better medical service than it is paying 


for.—-Yours faithfully 








R. M. PIGACHE 


irobi, Kenya, BEPO 10 
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there can earn up to £2.000 p.a. for fif- 
{ een hours’ teaching without extraneous duties 
4) A good graduate will find that hts 

university earning two to 

four times as much as he is. Even heads of big gram- 

mar schools may, for financial reasons, be cut off from 
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of verse (He Shall Not Rise) was published by the 
Columbia Press, Loncon, in 1930. while four poems 
of Mason were published by Harold Monro, two in 
the Chapbook, No. 39, 1924, and two sonnets in 
Twentieth Century Poetry (Chatto and Windus, 1929). 
If any of your readers could refer me to material 
which recalls any of these publications, critical reac- 
tions to them, or any other relevant material, or in- 
deed any information concerning any of the writers’ 
sojourns in England ji would be most grateful if they 
would communicate with me at the address below 
Any MSS or other paper; received will, of course. 
be treated with the utmost care and be returned by 
airmail immediately tcllowiag copying. — Yours faith- 
fully 
W. S. BROUGHTON 
Whitaker Place, Grafton 
4uckland,C.1, New Zealand 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 
Sir,-I regret that I inadvertently quoted in my 
article "Where do we go from Here?’ published in the 
Spectator on April 14, the very apt little verse which, 
Mr. T. P. Warren pceints out, comes from his little 
book Pounds, Shillings i made a note, as 
one does when quotations appeal, of this verse when 
I read Mr. T. P. Warren's book over a year ago, but 
failed to note from whence it came 

Mr. Warren's letter has given me the chance of 
refreshing my memory by reading his book again. It 
it should greatly appeal to the thousands of new tn- 
who need expert suidance in the complex 
ject of investments and stock market procedure, 
it will be money well spent (Ss.) to acquire this book, 
which has been approved by the Council of the Stock 
ind is putlished by Sensible Investment 


Yours tarhfully 


and Sense 


ors 
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TIEN RILLINGTON PLACE 


Sir. —l was out of the country at the time that the 
Home Secretary mad his statement in the House of 
Commons on the case of Timothy John Evans, and 
have only recently hed an opportunity of studying 

\ Butler gave as his opinion that the interest tr 
my book Ten Rillington Place lay ‘in tts presentation 
of the case for beiieving Evans to be innocent rather 
than in its addition t the information already avail- 


able about the deaths of Mrs Evans and her child.’ 
Lest this statement gives the Impression that m 
is nothing more than a plausible piece of special 


‘ \ 

pleading. perhaps you will allow me to state some 
of the additional information I have obtained and 
which, because of the complexity of the case, seems 


to have escaped even those who have made a special 
study of it 

(1) The fact (not published before) that a 
medical examination of Evans showed him to have 
an 1Q of 68, with the mental abilities of a boy of 
19} and the vocabulary of a boy of 14. This, it 
my view, explains more than anything else (a) why 
Christie was able to persuade Evans to leave Rilling- 
ton Place after the death of Mrs. Evans instead of 
going to the police. ard (b) why Evans put his sig- 
nature to the so-called ‘confession’ (false in substance 


prisor 


and detail) which. more than any other factor, was 
responsible for his conviction 
2} The body of evidence now available that 


Christie assumed a bogus medical knowledge in order 
to be alone with his victims in the way that Evans 
illeged he did with Mrs. Evans. These fall into five 


items. (1) Christie’s statement in the Sunday Pictorial 
of July 12, 1953, that he told Muriel Eady (his second 
victim) that he knew how to cure her catarrh. (2) 
Christie's offer to Mrs, Forrestt (Conrad Phillips 
Murderers Moon cure her migraine. (3) Christie 
telling Mrs. Evans's friend Lucy Endecott. that he 
was g u abort Mrs. Evans (Peter Baker's inter 
view with Lucy Endccott). (4) Christie telling Mar 
garet Wilson, when be was on the run, that he could 
help her end her pregnancy (Margaret Wilson’s state 
ent to the police). (5) The fact that Rita Nelson 
or f the prostitutes whom Christie murdered, and 
who was stx months pregnant. had not availed herself 
of th pportunity to visit che Samaritan Hospital t 


arrange about delivery. ¢()) (4) and (5) were available 
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to Mr. Scott Henderson, although there is no evi- 
dence that he considered them. (2) and (3) are new 
information and would, I should have thought, have 
been worth investigating. If shown on balance to be 
true. there would exist a very large body of 
evidence to support Evans's claim that Christie had 
(untruthfully) told him that he was going to abort, 
and later had aborted his wife 

(3) Christie’s statement of December 1 to the 
Notting Hill Police (rot published before) that when 
Evans returned from work at about 7 p.m. on Tues- 
day. November 8. he told Christie and his wife that 
Mrs. Evans and the child nad gone to Bristol with 
friends. But according to his Notting Hill ‘confession’ 
Evans did not murder Mrs. Evans until after he had 
returned from work on Tuesday the 8th, and did not 


then 


murder the baby unt'! the evening of Thursday the 
10th. In his statement of June 8. 1953, Christie 
idmitted to murderit.g Mrs Evans at about lunch- 
time on Tuesday. November 8 

(4) Later in his statement of December 1 (not pub- 
lished before) Christie. referring to Evans’s return 
visit to Rillington Place from South Wales, said 
‘My wife asked how Mrs Evans was. But Mrs 


Christie, in her statement of the same date (also not 
published before) said: “I did not see Evans... 1 
was in the house but | did not go to the door’; and 


Evans himself make: no mention of seeing Mrs 
Christie. These statements of Christie and his wife 
were taken simultaneously, the one at Notting Hill 
police station, the other at Rillington Place, so 


Christie had no opportunity of concerting on a com- 
mon story beforehand. For what other reason would 
he have lied about his wife than to show that there 
was a third party prescnt during a conversation which, 
if Evans's t believed, in- 
criminated him? 


version of were to be 


(5) 


Mrs 
(not published 


Christie’s statement of 
that the wood 
the wash-house belonged to 
itement contradicts Mr. Scott 
(Supplementary Report, para 
put the wood in the yard where 
and tt supports the carpenter's 
statement (which Mr Scott Henderson rejected) that 
he personally gave the wood to Christie 

(6) The original statements to the police of Messrs 
Larter’s workmen (not published before) in which 
they emphatically stated that there were no bodies in 
the wash-house at the times that Evans, in his ‘con- 
fession, have put them there. The peculiar 
circumstances (not related before) in which the police 
got hold of these workmen again, and the extremely 
dubious methods (also related before) by which 
they persuaded them to back on their first state- 
ments and make second, contradictory statements. 

(7) Christie’s third statement to the Notting Hill 
police (not published which he told no 
tewer than three lies designed to show that the work- 
men were out of the wash-house by November 8, and 
that therefore the body of Mrs. Evans could have 
been placed there that night 

(8) The untrue statement in the Scott 
Supplementary Report. para. 37, that 
wash-house finished on November 8, when in fact it 
tinished on November 9. Here Mr Scott Henderson 
seems to have relied more on the word of Christie 
than that of Messrs Larter’: manager, who gave the 
police a complete record of the movements of the 
workmen within ten days of the discovery of the 


bodies 


The admission i 
December 5 
covering the bodies 
her and Christie. This st 
Henderson's suggesth 
8) that the carpenter 
Evans picked it up 


betore) 


alleged t 


not 


go 


betore) in 


Henderson 
work in the 


(9) The fact (not pointed out before and ignored 
by Mr. Scott Henderson) that Christie’s evidence at 
Evans's trial was a mass of lies. What reason had he 
to lie if he was innocent, and if he was guilty, what 
other reason than to save his own skin? 

{ agree with Mr. Butler that witnesses’ 
trons may get dimmed and confused by the passage of 
time, but nearly all the above new information rests, 
not on recollections, but on written documents, from 


which it is possible to d Why cannot 


recollec- 


iw deductions 
1 


new inquiry be appointed to look into this matter 
ifresh. as was done in the case of Oscar Slater? Would 
ch an inquiry be denied if Evans, unlike Slater, was 
now alive instead of dead”? | asked for a new inquiry 
inmy book, and I ask for it again now Yours fatth- 
fully LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


Prers Place, Old Amersham, Bucks 
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ULSTER 
TODAY 


HE chief difference between the Ulster people 
i my childhood and the Ulster of today is 
that the two great groups of its population are 
no longer segregated. | was born and bred in 
Ballymacarett, the working class of Belfast in 
which the shipyards, the ropeworks and other 
large industries are situated, and I had never met 
a Roman Catholic, apart from a domestic ser- 
vant, until I was about seven or eight years old. 
This was a little girl who lived about a minute’s 
walk from my home, whose parents. presumably, 
did not know that there was any segregation. It 
was due, substantially, to the fact that all elemen- 
tary schools in Ireland then were denomina- 
tional 

One day, when I was playing with this child, 
I suddenly and for no reason that I can remem- 
ber, accused her crucifying 
Christ. With tears in her eyes, she denied the 
charge. but I persisted in it, basing it on two 
facts: one, that the Romans killed him, the other 
that RCs seemed to glory in their crime, since 
they had crucifixes and calvarys in their homes 
and churches. ‘Romans,’ to me, meant Roman 
Catholics. Unluckily, as I thought, my Uncle John 
overheard my accusation, and he soon and 
roughly convinced me that I was wrong. I had 
to apologise to the girl who was kind enough not 
only to forgive, but to kiss me. 

About three years later I met a boy who be- 
came my chum. He was a ‘Mick,’ I was a ‘Prod,’ 
but we found no difficulty in being friends al- 
though we differed in faith. The legend that the 
Falls Road and the Shankill Road were occupied, 
the first exclusively by Papists, the second by 
as false then as it is today. I 
relatives lived on the 


co-religionists of 


Protestants, was 
know, for three of my 
I ills 

The separation, such as it was, between the two 
groups was substantially, if not entirely, due to 
facts which had nothing to do with sect. Celts 
are less inclined to be industrialists than those 
who are not Celts; and they are less skilled in 
the one industry in which they are supposed to 
prevail, agriculture, than is commonly supposed. 
(heir farming is still crude in comparison with 
that of other races, though the peasants, as a 
result of English rule, have owned their farms 
for a long time. It is seldom remembered that the 
Ulster Protestants had to fight for their farms 
more than a century before the ‘Micks’ were 
given theirs 

Farms in Ireland are much smaller than those 
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in England, and a man who owns a hundred acres 
is still regarded as farming on a large scale. I still 
remember my amazement when I first saw the 
large farms owned by Englishmen 
All the large industries in the island were 
owned by Protestants. This fact was not due to 
the brutal British, but to the fact, recorded by 
Mommsen in his History of Rome, that Celts are 
too highly individualised to conduct great enter- 
prises and cannot easily, if at all, combine. ‘Their 
devotion to fighting. their dislike of discipline and 
order, and their unbounded vanity,” he says, 
‘explained the historic fact that the Celts have 
shaken all states and founded none. . Con- 
stantly occupied in fighting and their so-called 
feats of heroism, they were dispersed from Ire- 
land and Spain to Asia Minor; and they nowhere 
created a great state, or developed a distinctive 
culture of their own. Tennyson's In Memoriam 
dismisses them with contempt. Among the 
characteristics of his country, he says, is: 
A love of freedom rarely felt, 
Of freedom in her regal seat 
Of England: not the schoolboy heat, 
The blind hysterics of the Celt 
The Celt, however, might retort to Tennyson 
that the English were less eager for other people's 
freedom than they were for their own. The Ulster 
people were fighting for theirs a couple of cen- 
turies or so before a Southern Celt lifted a finger 
for liberty. But whatever the facts may be, the 
substantial truth is that the Northern Irish have 
qualities which are not possessed by the Southern 
Irish. All the industries which flourish in Ulster 
were begun by Englishmen in the South, but had 
to be removed to Belfast and Derry because the 
people below the Boyne could not cope with com- 
plicated machines; and that difference remains 
true to this day. The Northern Irishman, Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, feels uneasy and even 
alien in the South. I knew a ‘Mick’ in my boy- 
hood who told me that he had tried to live in 
what is now known as Eire, but had failed. ‘I'd 
rather be kicked in Belfast than fondled in 
Dublin,” he said. I, too, felt as he did 
In theory, Ulstermen, whatever their creed, 
wish their country to be reunited, but not on Mr 
de Valera’s terms. They deny, indeed, that Mr 
de Valera, who is partly Spanish, is capable of 
understanding Ireland, since he starts off with the 
belief that he knows better than anybody else 
how the country should be governed. This defect 
does not prevent them from admiring the man 
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himself. despite his deep devotion to pedantry. 
He is cioser, in some respects, to the North than 
he is to the South, though he would probably be 
greatly surprised if he were told so: but he will 
have to change his mind about many matters be- 
fore he can induce any Ulsterman to accept his 
authority. We maintain, and cannot be shaken 
from our belief, that there will be no union worth 
having in Ireland until the South abandons its 
backstreet parliament, and, with the North, 
rejoins the British Government 

This reunion is not adverse to a large system 
of local government. It is better for Irishmen to 
have free access to Great Britain than to be 
regarded as aliens, and we remind our Southern 
countrymen that it would go very hard with 
Eireans if they could not dump their un- 
employed on Britain. The plight of Connaught 
would be dire if its people had not the privilege 
of free entry into Great Britain in search of 
temporary employment. li is a bare statement of 
fact that farmer in that 
pleasant province who could maintain himself if 
he were denied unrestricted entry into England 
where he can earn enough in a few months to 
keep his farm going for a year 

In Ulster remarkable 
occurred in the general conditions 
are no longer segregated as they were in my 
childhood. and the number of prosperous Papists 
in Ballymacarett is now substantial. In my boy- 
hood, there was not, so far as I know, a single 
Roman Catholic in the suburb of Bloomfield, 
where people of substance then lived. Today, a 
Protestant feels no surprise at finding that his 
next-door neighbour is a Papist 

The “Micks’ in my boyhood were mainly un- 
skilled labourers, small shopkeepers and publi- 
cans. Why the sale of strong drink should have 
become almost a Roman Catholic monopoly, I 
do not know, nor have I ever met anyone who 
does, apart from the unfounded belief that per- 
haps the ‘Micks’ were trying to ruin the ‘Prods’ 
by making drunkards of them. But the substantial 
fact today is that no one in Ulster is handicapped 


there is scarcely a 


itself, a change has 


The people 


in his business by his faith. The customer is con- 
cerned about good service and good value for his 
money; and he no longer accepts bad service and 
bad value because the shopkeeper takes a dim 
view of the immortal welfare of King William 
or the Pope 

Sensible Irishmen believe, and do not hesitate 
to say, that the welfare of the two islands of 
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Great Britain and Ireland depends on their unity; 
and I have met people in Dublin who wish that 
that unity had never been broken. And they were 
not Protestants. The remarkable fact about the 
Commonwealth is that some of its most deVoted 
adherents are those who, like Field-Marshal Jan 
Smuts, had formerly fought it. Who would have 
thought in Paul Kruger’s day that Smuts would 
a highly honoured soldier in the Com- 
monwealth forces? What would Kruger himself 
have thought had anyone prophesied in his 
presence that Smuts would become one of the 
greatest counsellors in the Commonwealth? 


become 


It is facts such as these which compel Ulstermen 
tc maintain their faith in this unique assembly 
if nations. Who would have dreamt that Her 
Majesty the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
would be received with such India 

ch. a few years ago, seemed more likely to 
secede from the Commonwealth than to remain 

it? Queen Victoria was the first Empress of 
India, but the old lady never set her feet in her 
ndian Empire, nor, indeed, in any other part of 


fervour in 
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her far-flung Dominions. She was the only person 
in her time who could have reconciled the 

Southern Irish to Great Britain. Scotland was not 
less disaffected to England than Ireland was, but 
the Queen by merely taking a house at Balmoral 
and staying in it for a short time every year, won 
them from their disaffection. Had she taken a 
house in Connaught and lived there for a few 
weeks each year she could have won Ireland, too. 
But she visited the smaller island only three times 
in the whole of her long reign, though she could 
hardly be kept out of Cannes. 

Ulstermen have dispersed themselves all over 
the globe, and wherever they go they make a 
mark. The United States is full of them. So is 
Canada. They abound in Australia and South 
Africa But they go, they remember 
their birthplace, and are quick to give back to 
it What they can of the benefit they received. The 
Eireans are glib about their love of the Ould 
Counthry, as they delight to call it. but they 
seldom return to it and do not give it much of 
their money. 
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ORTY years ago six unwilling counties of 
Fi Ister were given a Parliament they did not 
want Today, it is accepted as being as essential 
a fruit of the eccentric laws of nature as the 
basaltic enormities of the Giant’s Causeway. It 
has become as difficult for Ulstermen of my 
-born 1927—to think of a world 
without Stormont as it is for us to conceive 
Ireland as it was before 1921. Yet on compiling 
a balance sheet of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of that Parliament's existence, I 
believe we find ourselves deeply in the red. 


generation 


In my lifetime, almost all the agitation for 
the abolition of the Northern Ireland legislature 
has come from those who oppose the division of 
Ireland. Their inducements to the Six Counties 
to join the twenty-six in the Republic have 
ranged from a straight appeal to a national senti- 
ment which the majority in the North do not 
share, to the conviction, based on highly specula- 
tive economic reasoning, that the gods would 
shower riches beyond the dreams of avarice on a 
united Ireland. My guess, after living for five 
years in England, is that this view is accepted 
almost unquestioningly by a majority of liberal- 
minded Englishmen. I believe that in this 
they both wrong their own 
Criteria of judgment. 


are and false to 

It is a hoary subject, however, and of less 
practical importance than an examination of 
Ulster has gained and lost through the 
devolution of powers from Westminster and 
Whitehall. If history had not played her cheat, 
could Ulster have had forty happier and more 
under the direct rule of the 
British Parliament, in which she is represented? 


what 


prosperous years 


Tiat devolution has brought some advantages 
not be denied. I only faintly remember the 
1g-end of ‘the Troubles’—the riots in the Belfast 
of the mid-Thirties—but I g the very 
existence of their own Government at Stormont 


can 
? 


imagine 





helped Ulster people of the generation which 
lived through the Home Rule controversy to 
recover from that trauma. 


And whether for this reason or for others, 
Northern Ireland remains a community, identi- 
fiable and comprehensible, in a way which few 
English regions do. Englishmen who shudder at 
the thought of the deep religious division rarely 
understand the compensating homogeneousness 
until they have lived in Ulster—and then many 
of them find it hard to leave. The sea and politics 
have set limits and provided a reasonably-sized 
administrative unit. What prodigies of post-war 
planning could have been done in such a neat 
parcel of territory if the Northern Ireland Gov- 
ernment had had the stomach for it! In spite of 
the chances that have been missed, however, solid 
administrative advantages remain. The Ministry 
of Agriculture provides imaginative leadership 
which remains realistic through its proximity to 
the led. Decisions on transport and roads are 
taken by people near enough to be personally 
affected. Health service administration is nearer 
the grass-roots. 


But set against this is the Ulster Government's 
great failure, which to my mind outweighs all 
the rest. The province has had a level of un- 
employment throughout these forty years which 
has always been serious, and which at the present 
time stands at 7.3 per cent., compared with 1.5 
per cent. in Great Britain. When all the economic 
excuses have been made, this remains primarily 
a result of the ambivalent position in which the 
Government of Ireland Act left the Stormont 
legislature To adapt Baldwin’s famous epigram 
on the press lords, the Ulster Government has 
enjoyed responsibility without power, the prero- 
gative of the henpecked of every age. 

Since the war, at least, it has not been indolent 
about unemployment. By calling its wares in the 
British and American marketplaces, both in the 
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industrial promotion efforts of its Ministry of 
Commerce and more recently through a Develop- 
ment Council, and by a seemingly unending 
programme of industrial subsidies, Stormont has 
helped to create 40,000 new jobs since 1945, with 
another 14,500 ‘in the pipeline.’ But it has never 
looked like catching up with the birthrate and 
creating “full employment’ to a British standard. 
Governments at Westminster have made all the 
sympathetic noises imaginable and have wearily 
authorised the (for which British 
Treasury permission is needed), but have never 
taken an anxious interest in an area for which 
they bore little direct economic responsibility. 


subsidies 


I have known several British Ministers whose 
supposed special interest in Ulster has been 
advertised by their opposite numbers in Belfast 
and who have shown a total ignorance of the 
elementary details of its problems. The most 
public example when Mr. Macmillan 
wrongly congratulated the Northern Ireland 
Government on establishing a Development 
Council. At that time it was refusing to do so. 
Patently, what the British Government * has 
needed is a parliamentary ginger group to remind 
it of the existence of high unemployment in 
Northern Ireland. But politically this is the for- 
gotten corner of the United Kingdom. 


It returns MPs to of 
whom ten are always Unionists, and the other 
two occasionally semi-abstentionist Nationalists. 
The latter have never had any significance, and 
the Unionists have conceived their role to be an 
almost total subservience to the Conservative 
Party whip. None has ever risen above PPS level, 
and the general image of the group at Westmin- 


ster is a faceless one indeed. 


Was 


twelve Westminster, 


The reason is obvious. The most able Unionist 
politicians set their eyes on Stormont, with a 
Ministry as the prize at the end of the day (or 
perhaps earlier, for the competition lately has not 
been too fierce). It is usually the second-best who 
go to London, often men whose business interests 
make residence there convenient, and who are 
not so deeply immersed in Ulster politics that 
they mind being away from its apparent centre 
of power at Stormont 


If Stormont were the centre of real power, this 
would not matter. But inevitably that power is 
limited ‘Step by step, the Unionists’ well-tried 
election slogan, means to most people that social 
services. and notably unemployment benefit, must 
be kept at British levels, even though they are 
locally administered. There are re-insurance 
arrangements between the National 
funds of the two areas to cover this, and taxation, 
therefore, must remain at broadly the same level. 
This the Ulster Budget as a flaccid 
measure, Which cannot be used to control the 


Insurance 


leaves 


economy. 


Is this an argument for fiscal freedom, for 
turning Ulster into another of the British 
offshore islands, with low taxation, socially under- 
developed and politically obscurantist? There are 
strong enough forces driving in some of these 
directions already. For my part, direct rule from 
Westminster again seems a more logical solution. 
The fact that it will never happen only makes 
it more interesting to daydream about the conse- 
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You leave punctually from Heysham in Lancashire. You travel comfortably, 
in a big, modern ship, fitted with the newest anti-roll stabilisers. Cabins de 
Luxe, with private bath and w.c., single cabins or berths in shared cabins. 
You arrive fresh. You can breakfast on board. You are a five-minute ride 
from the centre of Belfast with the whole day ahead of you. Every week- 
night (Sundays too from July 9th to September 10th). Mid-week fare 
reductions up to 5- in the £ from May to October. Further details from any 


railway station or Travel Agent. 
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More Jobs Needed 


By DAVID BLEAKLEY, MP 


HEN the Ulster Commons debated unem- 
Wr ee last year a leading Tory back- 
bencher tartly reminded the Government cf 
Ernest Bevin’s advice: bleeding ‘earts 
air’t no use; what we want are bloody brains.’ 

Since then the economic problem has worsened 
and the exasperation felt by the Hon. Phelim 
O'Neill is spreading to every section of the 
Ulster people. And it is an understandable 
exasperation; Ulster is an integral part of the 
United Kingdom, yet the Province has to bear 
an unemployment rate which is constantly three 
or four times higher than the national average. 

Heavy unemployment is, unfortunately, no 
stranger ‘to Northern Ireland. Since 1945, for 
example, the rate has varied between 5 per cent. 
ind 10 per cent. The present figure stands at 7.3 
per cent. and with large-scale pay-offs starting 
in the Belfast shipyard (as many as 10,000 men 
may go) the immediate prospects are not en- 
couraging. 

Shipbuilding is one of Ulster’s greatest in- 
dustries and along with linen and agriculture it 
has dominated the industrial scene for many 
years. Recently, however, the newer industries 
have been making their mark and the Ministry 
of Commerce has officially 
trend 

A great variety of aids to industry have been 
made available by the Government. These in- 
clude grants towards the purchase of building, 
plant and machinery at a rate of 33} per cent., 
sites and modern factories at attractive rentals 
(as low as 9d. a square foot), and grants towards 
removal and fuel costs. 

Many British and American firms have taken 
advantage of these facilities and, though there 
hay been some criticism of the operation of the 
grant system, the overall effect has been to bring 
ibout a much-needed diversification of the 
Ulster economy. An adaptable working popula- 
tion with a good record of industrial relations 
has eased the settling-in problems of the incom- 
ing industrialists. More such firms would be 
welcome and continuing government assistance 

£44 million in the next five years—is promised 

But despite all this activity—and herein lies 
the exasperation of the Ulster people—in terms 
of the unemployment register the industrial 
policy of the Northern Ireland Government has 
been a failure. In the months ahead more strains 
will be put upon that policy by the shipbuilding 
decline and by the need to absorb an increasing 
flow of school-leavers from a population which 
rises more rapidly than elsewhere in the United 
Kingdom. 

Undoubtedly the most outstanding defect of 
government economic policy has been its failure 
to take account of the peculiar difficulties that 
have to be faced in Northern Ireland 
has also been a tendency to rely on methods 
which, however suitable for other communities 
do not suit the more complex problems of the 
Northern Ireland area. In the main, governnient 
action has been confined to encouraging others 
tc provide jobs. ‘It is not,’ as one Minister has 
put it, ‘the task of. the Government to provide 


‘ 


encouraged this 
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employment, but rather to provide the conditions 
in which industry and commerce may flourish.’ 
This sounds very well, but what the Govern- 
ment has not realised is that the Ulster economy 
faces problems which call for a great deal of 
government initiative 

Indeed, some of the most obvious fields for 
development cry out for direct and indirect 
government participation. A recent decision to 
give the Belfast aircraft factory a loan of £5 
million is an example of what can be done. In 
other sectors direct government sponsorship is 
required. Tourism, for instance, is greatly under- 
developed and under-assisted; more industries 
based on indigenous resources and especially on 
agriculture are needed; and many extensive 
public works schemes are required. But so far 
even the suggestion of a Development Corpora- 
tion has proved unacceptable to the Government. 

In other aspects of its industrial policy the 
Government has been weak. For example, very 
little has been done to train the large numbers of 
young people who leave school each year and 
for whom no apprenticeships are available. Yet 
there is an obvious need greatly to increase the 
proportion of skilled workers. Nor has nearly 
enough been done to establish contact and con- 
fidence with the trade union movement. Only in 
1958 was the Trade Disputes Act repealed (and, 
even then, not entirely). The Province has also 
been denied the services of a Productivity Coun- 
cil due to the reluctance of the Government to 
co-operate with the unions. 


But behind all the internal difficulties of 
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Northern Ireland lies an external weakness—the 
failure to co-ordinate the economic planning of 
the Province with that of Britain. The two econo- 
mies are intimately linked,- yet too often one 
seems to act in ignorance of how the other fares. 
Jt has been truly said that when Britain sneezes, 
Ulster gets the cold—this becomes especially 
obvious when credit restrictions are applied by 
the Treasury or when measures like the Local 
Employment Act are introduced. The effect of 
such decisions on the British economy may be 
measured in advance—the effect on Northern 
Ireland is usually considered as an afterthought. 

For these reasons it has been argued that there 
should be a Minister for Ulster Affairs in the 
British Government with special responsibility 
for the area. The Northern Ireland Government 
is not in favour of this idea and prefers the pre- 
sent arrangement whereby Mr. Butler keeps a 
fatherly eye on the Province. But if the economic 
and financial relationship between Ulster and 
Britain is to be given the attention it deserves 
something more than a fatherly eye will be 
needed in the future. 

For some months inter-departmental 
talks on these problems have been taking place 
between Ministers in Belfast and London. The 
talks are to continue. In the meantime, 5,000 jobs 
have been promised for each of the next two 
years and more money is being offered for new 
industries. All this is a step in the right direc- 
tion. But with 10,000 shipyard jobs in immediate 
peril and with instability in other sectors of in- 
dustry, Ulster will have to take more than a step 
to catch up with the rest of the United Kingdom. 
What is required is a great economic leap 
forward. The Ulster people are anxious to 
take the leap. They await a government policy 
that will make it possible. 


now, 


The Proddy Boys 


By DESMOND FISHER 


i} short cut to the Lone Moor Road was 
down the ramparts at the top of our avenue, 
through the barbed-wire defences of the enemy 
position and up-and-over the eight-foot-high wall 
of the fort he was holding. We were Tommies or 
Sioux or the French Foreign Legion as the spirit 
moved us; and we always used the short cut to 
school despite the thrashings we got for torn 
coats and muddied trousers. 

Going to school was a daily adventure; for 
always—at the end of the journey, within a 
hundred yards of the school—we met the Proddy 
boys, and it was a disappointing morning that we 
didn’t have a fight. 

Procedure was strict and there was a code of 
honour to be observed. The first party on the 

-ene—and we had to travel in a group for 
safety’s sake—started in chalking the slogans on 
the walls. The side of the big warehouse was the 
best site, but the bigger thrill was to be had in 
writing on the walls or door of a private home. 
If we were there first we chalked up ‘To Hell with 
the King’ and expressed another sentiment in 
His Majesty’s regard of which few of us knew the 
meaning, but which was often used by our seniors 
and was considered derogatory enough for our 
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purpose. Often it wasn’t necessary to write a 
whole sentence: all we had to do was to cross out 
or rub out the word ‘Pope’ from similar senti- 
ments chalked up by some drunken Protestant 
the night before, and substitute the word ‘King.’ 

Before very long those of our group detailed 
to ‘keep nix’ would give the warning and the 
Proddies would descend on us. There was always 
a momentary pause while we expertly estimated 
the size of the rival groups. If one group greatly 
outnumbered the other—and things like flu, 
exams, measles and mumps often upset the nor- 
mal balance—there would be an immediate 
swoop, a quick scuffle and the smaller faction 
took unceremoniously to their heels, and made 
for the nearest neutral area 

This was where the code of honour came in. 

ertain streets were accepted as no-man’s-land; all 
the fighting had to take place there, In other 
streets, Papist and Proddy schoolboys could pass 
in peace. It was not that we felt any differently 
about one another but we had discovered that the 
adults in those streets did not hesitate to join in 
the fighting on one side or the other. Since some 
of the streets were 100 per cent Catholic and 
others exclusively Protestant, we had reached a 
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Newest in 
air travel 


BEA is steadily introducing its brand-new Vanguard jet- 
prop airliner on its continental & domestic services. And 
from July this year as part of this forward-looking pro- 
gramme, the Vanguard will operate on the Belfast route. 
Built by Vickers, the Vanguard has been specifically 
designed to meet the tremendous increase in European 
air travel. It is one of the largest airliners in the world, 


| seating over 100 passengers in four spacious cabins. 


Four Rolls-Royce Tyne jet-prop engines power the Van- 
guard. Extra-large freight holds and quick turn-round 
facilities ensure that it pays its way, all the way. 

By introducing the Vanguard, BEA a 
will be able to offer you more services fly 
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gentleman's agreement among ourselves that this 
was strictly our fight; adults only complicated 
matters. So we kept the conflict within the mutu- 
a!ly acceptable territorial limits. 

Usually the fates were kind and the two fac- 
tions were fairly evenly matched. When the 
Proddies came on the scene they would rush in, 
chalk in hand, to assault our walls and substitute 
His Holiness for His Majesty as the recipient of 
our wishes. They jostled and pushed; we shoved 
ind punched back: sometimes stones and bricks 
vere thrown. But we were more exuberant than 
accurate and no one was ever badly hurt. A 
scratch or two, a blue mark on the shin, a black 
eye were the worst of our injuries, accepted not 
a, marks of defeat but as glorious scars suffered 
ma glorious Cause 

We were in honour bound, too, not to disclose 
the circumstances in which they were acquired. 
inquiries from masters or parenis were frozen off 
with the standard answer: ‘I got it in a wee bit of 
a fight.” And if a persistent parent or pedagogue 
tried to ferret out the name of the adversary, the 
unfailing reply was: ‘It was a big lump of a 
fella at our school. I don’t rightly mind his name.’ 

The biggest thrill of all was on December 18. 
li was, of course, the Proddies’ big day when they 
strung up the effigy of Lundy (‘Lundy the 
traitor, the big belly-bater,” the ribald rhyme 
called him) and burned it with appropriate cere- 
mony on the city walls. Lundy had been the man 
who tried to give the keys of the city to King 
James’s forces when the ‘Prentice Boys. backing 
William, slammed the gates in his face—starting 
the famous siege which lasted for 105 days, by 
which time the citizenry of the Maiden City were 
giad to buy rats at 10s. a time 

Every December 18 people assembled on the 
walls to commemorate the occasion. All the big- 
wigs were there. Bands played, flags flew. But no 
Catholic went within a mile of the place. No 
Catholic, that is, except for those who lived in 
the little dilapidated houses huddled under the 
wall right beneath the spot where Lundy’s effigy 
hung waiting for its inglorious end. 

They were all at home. Poor as they were— 
those were the days of poverty—they had roaring 
fires burning through the morning. And half an 
hour before the ceremony was to begin over their 
heads they were busy stoking the fires, throwing 
on wet grass, old sacks, dirty coal-slack or any- 
thing else that promised to emit a good thick 
plume of black smoke and a dirty smell. If luck 
was with them, the walls were covered in smoke 
and we, looking across from our vantage-point 
on the hill, cheered and cat-called. But if the wind 
was from the other quarter, the ceremony went 
on uninterrupted and we looked over glumly, 
doubting the wisdom and justice of a Providence 
which had forgotten the date. 

Tolerance came with the years. It came in part 
ne summer Sunday afternoon when we were 
playing rounders on the road. The suscepti- 
bilities of our Protestant neighbour, Mr. W, 
were offended and he came out to threaten the 
police on us if we didn’t stop our desecration 
of the Sabbath. We stood shoulder to shoulder 
and defied him. And when he went in and our 
ranks opened, Mr. W’s son, who had been playing 
with us, emerged from behind us white-faced with 
mixed shame and anger but unrepentant and with 
a new respect for his Papist playmates. 
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It came on another Sunday when we were play- 
ing football in Kelly’s field with two or three 
Protestant children looking on in envy from the 
sidelines. We jeered them—‘Proddy boys, Proddy 
boys, can’t play on Sundays’-—and poked cruel 
fun at them, relishing the joke hugely until 
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they all burst out crying in unison. We Papists 
looked at each other in confusion, We kicked 
tufts of grass with our feet. Then with one accord 
we picked up the ball and left the field. 

The days of bigotry—and of youth—were 


over. 


The Special Powers Acts 


By BRIAN FAULKNER, MP* 


individual members must, in the common 
interest, be limited in certain directions. And in 
a time of emergency it may be necessary in the 
interests of the security of the State and the 
protection of the rights and general freedom of 
the community to impose additional restrictions 
on freedom of action and in particular on free- 
dom of movement. 

Since the establishment of Northern Ireland, 
various elements have tried to create civil tur- 
moil with the primary object of making administ- 
ration impossible and ultimately of destroying 
the constitution. Their aim is to establish an all- 
Ireland Republic by force of arms. 

The Civil Authorities (Special Powers) Acts 
enabie the Government to. strengthen’ the 
machinery ordinarily available for the preserva- 
tion of the peace and maintenance of order if 
this at any time should be found to be necessary. 

When the need arises and the security of the 
State is threatened suitable regulations are made 
by the Minister of Home Affairs in accordance 
with the powers given to him by the Acts. Such 
regulations are kept under review and are 
revoked when the necessity for the measures 
taken has passed and in normal times the Civil 
Authorities (Special Powers) Acts are to all 
intents and purposes virtually inoperative. 

All the Regulations made are published in the 
Belfast Gazette, laid before Parliament and con- 
sidered by the Joint Select Committee on Statu- 
tory Rules Orders and Regulations. They are 
subject to the negative resolution procedure of 
the Houses of Parliament, under which they may 
be annulled if either House of Parliament so 
resolves. 

In recent years illegal organisations—the IRA 
and its splinter groups—have carried out a cam- 
paign of violence with the object of making day- 
to-day government impossible. Attacks have been 
made on members of the police force, a number 
of whom have been murdered, and government 
and public authority installations have been 
wantonly destroyed 


I: any democratic society the rights of 


Since this present campaign of violence opened 
in December, 1956, there have been upwards of 
300 incidents of a serious character involving the 
deaths of five members of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary and the injury of many more mem- 
bers of this and the other security forces and the 
destruction of property to the value of hundreds 
of thousands of pounds 

Over a hundred persons have been brought to 
trial and sentenced to terms of imprisonment, 
and the security forces have seized hundreds of 
weapons, including sub-machine guns, thousands 
of rounds of ammunition and over one ton of 
gelignite. 





The serious nature of the incidents made it 
necessary to supplement the ordinary law of the 
land by regulations made under the Special 
Powers Acts. Such regulations were designed to 
curb the activities of the illegal organisations 
without at the same time imposing more than 
trifling restrictions on the rights and movements 
of law-abiding citizens 

Under the regulations explosives are subjected 
to close control both in store and in transit; 
vehicles are liable to be stopped and searched by 
the security forces; roads may be closed—this 
power has been used extensively to close minor 
road; leading from Northern Ireland to the Irish 
Republic to prevent their being used for hit-and- 
run attacks by members of the illegal organisa- 
tions operating from the territory of the Repub- 
lic. Suspects may be arrested by the police with- 
out warrant and detained for questioning for a 
period of up to forty-eight hours. Where it is 
necessary for the preservation of the peace and 
the maintenance of order persons may by order 
of the Minister be detained or interned 

Persons interned are released when this can be 
done without endangering public safety. During 
internment all such persons can make representa- 
tions to an Advisory Committee and all are 
informed of their right to do so. 

Of all the powers exercised under the Civil 
Authorities (Special Powers) Acts that of intern- 
ment attracts most attention. There can be no 
doubt that the right of a government in time 
of emergency to restrict the liberty of individuals 
without recourse to the ordinary process of law 
is widely recognised. It is, in fact, recognised in 
the European Convention on Human Rights, a 
recent development along the line of giving 
concrete form to certain generally accepted 
principles regarding the relationship which 
should exist between the State and the citizen. 

No one has been interned unless clearly impli- 
cated in a subversive campaign and in fact the 
majority of those held have made no secret of 
their affiliations. There can also be no doubt that 
the steps taken by the Government have con- 
tributed in no small measure to the success 
achieved by the security forces in frustrating the 
efforts of the illegal organisations. This is 
demonstrated by the fact that during the past 
eighteen months virtually all the ambushes, 
attacks and incidents of a like nature have been 
confined to an area close to the Border with the 
Republic. The perpetrators infiltrated from the 
Republic and immediately hurried back across 
the Border after carrying out their raids. The 
organisers in the campaign have been denied the 
help and services of many, not only by their 
actual internment but by the deterrent effect this 





* Minister of Home Affairs. 
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——__norr ERN-IRELAND. 


A high tension network covering Northern 


supply of 
electricity to every corner of the Province 


Ireland carries an abundant 


—bringing power to factory, 
home-—driving the wheels of 


increasing the farming efficiency —leading 


the housewife to better living. 


ELECTRICITY BOARD FOR NORTHERN IRELAND 


Head Office: 
P.O. Box 2, DANESFORT, 120, MALONE ROAD, BELFAST, 9 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


for Happy Carefree Holidays 


There are so many wonderful places of interest to see: 


beautiful seascapes, inland lakes, towering mountains and 
popular seaside resorts. Many districts, too, are closely 
associated with the ancient history of the country. 


THE ULSTER TRANSPORT AUTHORITY provides highly organised 


passenger and freight services by Road and Rail throughout 
the province. During the holiday season, many travel facilities 
are provided. In addition to DAY and AFTERNOON 
sightseeing trips, LUXURY TOURS, at all-in cost, cover 

the whole of Ireland. 





MODERN DIESEL TRAINS ARE IN SERVICE 
between 
BELFAST and DUBLIN — BANGOR — LONDONDERRY 
and LARNE HARBOUR 











FIRST-CLASS HOTELS 
OWNED AND MANAGED BY THE AUTHORITY, ARE LOCATED AT 


BELFAST (Midland Hote!) PORTRUSH (Northern Counties 
Hotel) 
LONDONDERRY (City Hote!) ROSTREVOR (Great Northern 
otel) 
NEWCASTLE (Slieve Donard Hote!) LARNE (Laharna Hotel) 


Full information regarding above facilities may be obtained from 


ULSTER TRANSPORT 


21 Linen Hall Street, Belfast, 2 Telephone 21271 
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ULSTER 
TELEVISION 


Aspect Productions of London 

were privileged to make the first 

commercial film to be shown on 
Ulster Television. 





This film and the subsequent 
series for GALLAHERS 
involved extensive location shooting 
in Northern Ireland. All optical 
work, titling and photo-animation 
were carried out on the most up-to-date 
equipment at Aspect Studios. 


Enquiries from Northern Ireland 
Agents and Manufacturers are welcome 
please write to 


ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD. 
16 ike Ser aie W.9 
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unpopular step must have had on _ other 
s\ mpathisers. 

The Civil Authorities (Special Powers) Acts 
provide an instrument immediately available to 
the Government to counter any efforts that may 
be made by evilly disposed persons to interfere 

th the people of Northern Ireland in the 

evelopment of their lives and their political 
theories in peace and freedom. They were de- 
ened to deal with situations which necessitate 
special measures to maintain or restore law and 
der. particularly where an attempt is made to 
‘throw the State. Where this arises no govern- 
ent worthy of the name would do other than 


ike effective and resolute steps. not only to 
preserve the constitution, but also to safeguard 
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the lives and property of its people. The regula- 
tions made from time to time have proved, and 
are proving, effective in arresting the activities 
of the enemies of the State. and have not inter- 
fered appreciably with the liberty or avocations 
of life of the law-abiding members of the com- 
munity. 

They constitute no threat whatever to law- 
abiding citizens, and while it is a matter of regret 
that special measures should have to be 
employed. the responsibility for these rests not 
with the Government, which has a clear duty to 
the citizens to defend the democratic way of life, 
but rather rests with that small minority which 
would. if they could. make life in) Northern 
Ireland intolerable. 


A Complicated Brief 


By R B. HENDERSON* 


ill began on a sunlit autumn day in 1938 
| he traditional smoke-lilled room when a 
‘ group of Northern Ireland men met to 


to the Independent Television Authority 

for the right to supply programmes to their trans- 
-r. Willing helpers were many. but direct 
ience in television was then virtually non- 
sient in our group. And so the rush began. 
fhe eXamination paper had to be answered and 
tement of aims compiled. A few days—-and 
nights later emerged the first draft which had 
carried lovingly around in a rather battered 

ché case. Editing, final agreement and sub- 


) 


» accomplished, a group of four left for 
london, and in November we learned that ou: 
h p. now much larger. was to be charged with 

treat adventure 
\dventure? Of course independent television 
h ilready proved itself in Great Britain, but 
ither felt that there were some considerable 
ences in Northern Ireland. Much lowe 
rticnate advertising potential, a possible 
icceptance of some independent television 
p ammes, a very tow set-density, a generally 
difficult economic situation, and above all. a 
ded community. But we had undertaken to 

i trail 
first problem was to find a site for the 
studio and over the months of weary plodding 
fewer than fifty-seven potential places were 
pected and assessed and they comprised quite 
imber of varieties. Eventually a former ware- 
tuse Was purchased and our good friends 
essrs. Marconi proceeded to advise us on plan- 
ig and installation. In this. too. we were for- 
te enough to have the advice of skilled 
engineers from one of the major British indepen- 
dent companies. 


“~ 


\fterwards came an organisation to sell 
lising time. There followed arrangements 
the purchase of programmes and then came 
key decision—people. Could we_ induce 
d television personnel to come to Northern 
ind and how many Ulster people could we 
in the time available? This was spring and 
had set Hallowe'en as our opening date. Six 
Heads of Department were engaged, two of 
“hom had previous experience in television, and 
emainder were Ulstermen with allied skills. 
The London operation was at this stage well 


Managing Director, Ulster Television. 








unde way, and then came the problem of what 
type of local programme we could produce. bear- 
ing in mind the talent available and the particu- 
lar tastes and susceptibilities of the Northern 
Ireland audience. Thanks to a powerful publicity 
campaign the thought of having a choice of 
programme was enough to double the number of 
sets in the Province during the year. 

How could we mirror Ulster life? During an 
especially warm, early summer when it Was scant 


‘pleasure to be arguing anxiously there emerged 


the idea for a night], news-feature magazine. and 


so Roundabout was born. And here we come to 


Power 
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a triumph, albeit a small one. International, 
national and local celebrities have willingly 
appeared in this programme, which has tried 
faithfully to reflect the passing scene from the 
eccentric to the egocentric, from the polite to 
the political, and from the exciting to the elevat- 
ing 

The staff which launched the Station numbered 
seventy-nine at the outset, and has now risen to 
some 120 producing some fifteen local pro- 
grammes a week. These have covered many 
facets of Northern Ireland life but eschewing— 
apart from excerpts- drama and spectacular 
variet\. Regarding these two aspects of television 
we have felt it better to recommend Ulster artists 
and authors to those companies with sufficiently 
large technical sources to do justice to their 
talents This is something of a disappointment, 
but yet the very success of these people in 
national British television has been heartening 

Triumphs? Modesty forbids much on this, but 
our audience is loyal and our international, 
national and local programmes receive remark- 
ably high appreciation. We have been assaulted 
twice on the front page of two ‘national’ news- 
papers and criticised by various sources. but we 
have also been praised. Above all. we have not 
been ignored 

For eccentricities. readers would be well 
advised to watch our screen. There are plenty, 
but they are better seen than read about. We are 
still the baby of the business but We have squared 
our tottering steps after our first year. Perhaps 
I may be asked to write again when we are out 


of the playpen 


via Oil 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


SIGNIFICANT new factor in industrial costs 
A in Northern Ireland has been produced by 
the introduction of oil-firing at the Electricity 
Board’s new power station at Coolkeeragh, four 
miles north-east of Londonderry. Because Ulster 
has no workable coal of its own, it has not been 
able to follow the practice of many areas in Great 
Britain of siting its power stations near the coal- 
fields and so saving freight charges on their fuel. 

Oil-firing seems a logical answer, and at the 
present time the competitive prices of oil com- 
pared with coal have enabled the Board to keep 
the running costs at Coolkeeragh much nearer 
to those at both oil- and coal-fired stations in 
Great Britain. 

The complex pattern of electricity distribution 
in Northern Ireland does not prevent the benefits 
of this from being passed on to consumers all 
over the province. The Board’s area covers all 
six counties, with the exception of Belfast and 
district and Londonderry, which are served by 
their Corporation undertakings. But the three 
producing bodies combine in the NI Joint 
Electricity Committee. from which they recover 
the costs of production at their stations, and 
from which they also buy back the current for 
customers in their own areas. So the consumers 
of all three undertakings get the advantage of the 
lower fuel costs at Coolkeeragh. 

These are considerable. In the Board's area, 
for example, the reduction in 1960 for the lower 


35,000. and consumers 
000 by an amendment 
to the fuel clause. The total, £330,000, repre- 


fuel costs alone was ¢€] 


also saved another £19 
sented about 5! per cent. of the total revenue 
from the sales of electricity. For big consumers, 
the average price per unit fell by as much as 
8-10 per cent. This was in the face of increases 
in interest rates. salaries and wages. and of a 
reduction in the working week. There should be 
more to come. Coolkeeragh at present is only a 
60) MW station, but one additional 60 MW set 
will be commissioned by September. and another 
of the same size in the winter of 1963-64. By 
extending the station building, the Board could 
accommodate three more such sets 

Whether this becomes necessary or not de- 
pends largely on industrial expansion. Last year 
the number of units sold for all purposes was 
8$67,001.813, representing an increase of about 
one-quarter on 1959. Almost half of this went to 
two large industrial concerns adjacent to Cool- 
keeragh, but even over the rest of the system 


there was an increase of 13 per cent 
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A Share 


By BAMBER 


Altona. (Royal Court.)— 
Breakfast For One. 
(Arts.) 

Altona is Sartre’s best 
play. It is, like the others, 
a brain-child; but for the 
first time the thought is 
so complex and the 
drama so craggy that they 
twist into an inseparable 
mass. The finished work 
is like the house in which 
it is set—a solid, dark, 
tortuous, neo-Gothic monster. 

The subject is guilt and responsibility, the 
place Germany, the time fourteen years after 
the last war. For the last thirteen of them, Franz 
Gerlach, a former army officer, has shut himself 
away in an attic. His reason for doing so only 
gradually becomes clear. At first he pretends that 
it was in protest against the Nuremberg trials; 
then he says that he feels guilt because he refused 
to torture two prisoners, whose information 
might have saved German lives; finally he admits 
that his crime is that he himself did torture the 
two men. 

His progress towards accepting his share of 
responsibility for Nazism thus goes through three 
stages: belief that war excuses all; acceptance 
of guilt for having helped lose the war; accep- 
tance of guilt for having helped cause it. Having 
confessed so much, Franz wants his father to 
admit his paternal share of responsibility. Ger- 
lach is Germany’s biggest shipbuilder. He has 
made Franz what he is by bringing him up to 
admire the ruthless values of materialism and, 
at the same time, by always pulling strings to get 
him out of trouble. Gerlach admits this and 
finally commits suicide with Franz. So the web 
of responsibility widens. It spreads further when 
Franz’s harsh sister, Leni, climbs the stairs to 
take his place in the attic; and so extends to the 
whole of Germany and, by implication, still 
further—to France and Algeria and wherever 
else the cap fits. That is presumably why, out 
of all German names, the son happens to be 
called Franz. 

Both plot and meaning are much more com- 
plex than this suggests. Several other themes 
run through the play—the relationship of father 
and son, with Hitler specifically linked as a 
second father-image; Sartrian existentialism, in 
which only a man’s actions define his essence; 
and, most insistent of all, an obsession with Ger- 
many’s new prosperity and the fear that nothing 
has changed, no lessons learnt, and disaster as 
possible as ever. 

All these themes are developed in the driest 
possible terms—in arid little images and clipped, 
self-sufficient aphorisms. No playwright’s lang- 
uage does less to carry along an audience than 
Sartre’s. The danger is that the audience may try 
to grasp and digest each separate thought—an 
impossible task in the theatre—and in so doing 
may lose the sweep of the whole scene. To 





in Guilt 
GASCOIGNE 


counteract this, Sartre engineers his characters 
into the most melodramatic situations. All the 
people in the play are ferociously forceful—with 
the exception of Franz’s younger brother, Wer- 
ner, the solitary drone in the hornets’ nest—and 
each scene is a tense battle of their wills. Sister 
Leni is the only person whom Franz allows into 
his room, where they commit incest together. 
Into the nasty sty, littered with champagne bottles 
and oyster shells (all that he will eat), comes 
Johanna, Werner’s wife, to try to bring Franz 
downstairs to normal life; by doing so she will 
free Werner and herself from the family business, 
which Werner has weakly agreed to take on, and 
from the loathsome house. Instead she falls in 
love with Franz, or more precisely with his con- 
science. So she battles with Leni over Franz, 
while he and Werner wax jealous over her (Sartre 
could have been limbering up for Altona in 
Huis Clos). Meanwhile, the father is dying of 
cancer downstairs, begging his daughter to let 
him see his son just once before death and being 
refused even this request; and upstairs Franz, 
when he is alone in his room, records on tape a 
crazy defence-cum-indictment of the twentieth 
century for a jury of thirtieth-century crabs. 


If the actors play these violent scenes suffici- 
ently powerfully, the aridity of the lines can pass 
unnoticed and the sweep of the play can 
transcend its many distracting parts. This is what 
fails to happen at the Royal Court. Only Diane 


Television 


Cilento’s Leni has the necessary force, caressing 
the others gloatingly with her whip-hand. Though 
Kenneth Haigh plays Franz along the right lines, 
he is too light an actor to give him his full crazy 
strength. But the really disastrous piece of cast. 
ing is Claire Bloom as Johanna. This woman js 
so forceful that even father Gerlach, the toughest 
of them all, remarks on her power. The mecting 
between her and Franz should be a macabre 
battle royal, in which she comes to bring him out 
of his madness and ends by staying herself In the 
Paris production, when Johanna finally admitted 
his contention that Germany outside was still in 
ruins, her statement was a staggering concession 
in their struggle. But Claire Bloom, playing her 
as a gentle society girl, agreed with his fiction 
just as one might concede to a nagging child 
that two and two make five. So we were left 
disastrously free to ponder on those individual 
lines 

The whole play should have seemed like Sean 
Kenny's brilliant set—stark and meaningful, yet 
never less than a unified whole. The windows of 
his house of Altona, while contriving not to seem 
un-Gothic, unmistakably suggest the towering 
glass buildings of the new prosperous Germany. 
Kenny always tries to build the idea of a play 
into his setting, but he has never before done 
it so perfectly. 

After Martin Green, James Doran, the author 
of Breakfast For One. The latest critics of the 
Establishment are levelling their muskets merci- 
lessly at Olde Englande. At the end of this play 
the anti-hero is persuaded by his friends that if 
he wants the divorce-court beak to give him 
custody of his child he’d jolly well better give 
up ali this dangerous talk about being an atheist 
and a socialist. 


Screening the Classics 


By PETER FORSTER 


So much has already 
been written about the 
relationship between tele- 
vision drama and the 
theatre that one is chary 
of adding to it. But hav- 
ing been more moved by 
the Queen’s Theatre re- 
vival of The Lady From 
the Sea than by any TV 
play I have ever seen, I 
would venture a few 
newly-felt considerations. 
(Incidentally, not the least of the pleasures at the 
Queen’s was to see such regularly type-cast TV 
performers as Andrew Cruickshank and Richard 
Pascoe giving true character performances of ex- 
quisite craft and unmannered skill.) 

That theatre atmosphere gets lost in TV is the 
customary cliché vf approach. What is less often 
remembered is how much any stage play loses 
when cut to a third of its original length for TV 
purposes. The Ibsen might well be tackled by any 
of the TV companies, and they would get, and 











rightly take, credit for ‘doing’ it at all: yet how 
it must lose if shorn of those incidental complexi- 
ties. Again, what naturalism of photographed ex- 
teriors in Norway could match the wondrously 
sympathetic chiming of Motley’s stage décor with 
the play’s atmosphere? {t is no bad thing that 
the TV drama departments have by now just 
about exhausted all the feasible commercial stage 
successes available; but with classics we need to 
remember that although a duff version is some- 
times better than none, a classic on the screen is 
hardly ever more than a pale shadow of itsel! 
The other week I was noting the emergence of 
a distinct style in TV drama—though I should 
have made it clear that while The Avengers serial 
is seen over ATV's London network, it is origir 
ated by ABC. ABC have now made a most en- 
lightened move by backing the stage productio 
of Alun Owen’s new play, Owen being one of 
most widely praised new television playwrights. 
With the Government prepared to pay for two 
Renoirs a third of what it refused to give for a 
National Theatre, private enterprise like ABC's 
may well be making a worth-while and shrewd 
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iN doing what one desires: 


That is why Associated Television offers the viewer freedom of 
choice between, say, the human interest of Emergency—Ward 10; 


and Alan Taylor's penetrating analysis of the First World War. 
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move by pumping some money back into the 
veins of the commercial theatre 

On the screen, the ironical development is that 
while good TV is getting rarer, bad TV is getting 
better. A-R’s police serial No Hiding Place for 
long seemed a pretty routine thriller of no high 
grade, yet last Friday’s episode, which was by 
Larry Forrester, was full of interest and 
even social commert. Inevitably Mr. Forrester 
was stuck with the rrincipal character, Superin- 
tendent Lockhart) whom Raymond Francis 
clothes with a thin personality of set features or 
a wan smile, while his attendant Detective-Ser- 
geant, played by Evzic Lander with what seems 
like nothing so much as a grim determination to 
keep the job, remains so null that he appears to 
be on hand merely for the purpose of uttering 
odd questions. But this drama which involved a 
girl's death in the course of a party given by a 
bunch of visiting Hollywood entertainers who 
nickname themselves “The Tribe,’ and are obvi- 
ously blood-brothers under the skin to Mr. 
Sinatra’s well-known ‘Clan,’ allowed for some 
remarkably sharp characterisation and atmo- 
sphere. In so far as the formula permitted, Mr. 
Forrester had written a guod TV play. 

A look at last Saturday's instalment of the 
American-BBC Churchill series, The Valiant 
Years, number eleven, confirmed doubts formed 
after the first three: the interpolation of hack- 
neyed film shots seems more dubious than ever. 
Even so, the man—and the moments—sometimes 
comes through most stirringly. They have done 
their worst, but they cannot kill the magnificence 
of the story they are telling. 
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Horror Comics 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Cinema 
Pzyroll. (Plaza.) — Very 
€ Important Person. 
(Leicester Square 
Theatre.) 


CuRIOUSER and curi- 
ouser, the British film 
Output—very occasion- 
ally so good you start 
thinking cheerful and ex- 
agzerated thoughts about 
a Revival (of what, 
though?); generally so 
glumly mediocre that 
even the word ‘bad’ seems too emphatic. And 
particularly is this true of British thrillers and 
British comedies. This week we had one of each. 
Both try hard to get out of the old routine: an 
excellent idea, but with the oddest results. 

First, the thriller. Payroll (director: Sidney 
Hayers; ‘A’ certificate) was clearly made for 
special showing to Conservative women, since its 
message is not just Hang Them but Hanging’s Too 
Good For Them. I am sorry (and sorry again if it 
sounds sanctimonious) to see Billie Whitelaw as 
the victim’s wife—with whom one cannot, in the 
circumstances, fail to sympathise—pegging the 
whole film on her repeated assertion that ‘Just a 
few years in gaol, that’s not enough’; the implica- 


tion being, all the time that nothing in fact ig 
bad enough for the villain until, perhaps, the 
actual moment wien she watches him being 
sliced to bits—legal!y, of course, as he tries to 
escape. The one fieasant surprise about this 
lamentably slanted film is the French actress 
Francoise Prevost, who manages to give the bad 
girl in a banal situation humanity and warmth, 
Miss Whitelaw, of course is good however she 
slants, but that’s no surprise 

Odder—because Payrg!! isn’t so much odd as 
vicious—is Very Important Person (director: Ken 
Annakin; ‘U’ certificate). In other hands it might 
have had comic possibilities; we have had plenty 
of sicker, blacker jcke-subjects than a prisoner. 
of-war camp. But, treated with the usual national 
whimsicality, it sends one into a state of acute 
embarrassment of the soul. The obvious trouble 
with it, as with neatly all British film comedy, is 
its lack of good direction and 
good script-writing. Clearly there is no lack of 
acting talent, yet the comedies go marching on, 
mostly as terrible as ever Hancock’s recent film, 
The Rebel, was an example: he was fine—admir- 
able, something to byast about, a national monu- 
ment; but the film was cnly fair, smothered in 
mediocrity of direction and material. Always it is 
the actors who save what's possible from the 
wreck. The same faces tuin up again and again 


less obvi usly, 
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giving one pleasurs. even in the most painful 
general boredom: people like John le Mesurier 
or Richard Wattis, bath sad-faced comedians per- 
petually ‘wrestling with internal pain’ by the look 
of it, who never give anything but good perform- 
ances whatever the gloom of their circumstances 
Here in Very Important Person we have them 
both, and Eric Sykes and Stanley Baxter, too, and 
the stylistically elegant though very limited 
James Robertson Justice, whose haughty autocrat 
never fails to twinkle with the right brand of 
democratic charm. Between them all there are 
good moments, as there cuuld hardly not be: the 








disguised VIP being asked to establish his identity 
by remembering London buses and Test matches 
and clearly caring nothing for either and offering 
British butterflies as an alternative; the same VIP, 


in running shorts, stealing three mackintoshes 
from the visiting Rea Cross at the prison camp 
while apologising, with the most engaging charm 


in fluent French, fer his costume as he does 50, 
and so on. But the script plods and fumbles. W hile 
there is much that ts funny at moments, there 1s 
absolutely nothing funny about the basic treat- 
ment of the situati-n, which is simply given the 
familiar British-film-comedy trappings—school- 


boy humour, female impersonation, Leslie 
Phillips, ete. 

Two friends of mine both ex-refugees from 
the Nazis, were discussing it afterwards. One was 
outraged at the idea of it being shown in Germany 


(‘British prisoners coking like idiots’). The other 
thought it the cunningest twisting of ex-Nazi tails 
to put the story, as the film does, into the frame- 
work of a television programme like This is Your 
Life—the one programme you could never have 
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in Germany, what with the curious old chums 
that might turn up, and all the unmentionable 
associations and possibilities of the past! Very, 
very subtle, he thovght it. Off he went murmur- 
ing: ‘Two old comrades of yours from the SS, 
old chap, brought all the way from South 
America.’ Yet somet:ow subtlety isn’t one’s final 
impression of the film, and I have a feeling its 
makers may have stumbied on a good point by 
fuck more than genius. Showing British prisoners 
as idiots is one thing. But some of the actions we 
see and their implications are quite another. ] 


Ballet 





don’t think, for instance, ihe time has come when 
we can laugh at remarks like ‘I fear I shall have 
to hand you over to the Gestapo’ or at the sight 
of the camp commandam striking an older man 
twice hard across the face. I don’t even think 
bombers in action are wildly funny. Still, as I said, 
it has its points: for instance, the German camp 
commandant ending up as a holiday camp organ- 
iser (very, very subtle?). What's really wrong isn’t 
so mucn the film’s tastelessness as its general lack 
of talent for comedy: a depressingly national 
lack, in film circles. 


Sunday’s Child 


By CLIVE BARNES 


THE pattern of Sunday 

Ballet Club perform- 

ances has changed 

decisively over the past 

few programmes. At first 

this shop-window organ- 

isation for aspirant chor- 

eographers — the club 

provides the stage and 

staging, the  choreo- 

ait graphers do the rest 

themselves — specialised 

in unknowns. Profes- 

sional dancers (and some were more professional 

than others) were using the club to mount their 

first ballets. There was a succession of moder- 

ately worthy apprentice essays, which must have 

given their creators some satisfaction and doubt- 

less helped their subsequent careers as dancers. 

The club’s function was useful, because the 

potential choreographer is in something of the 

same position as the man who didn’t know 

whether he could play the piano as he had never 

tried. The technique of choreography, unlike 

piano-playing, can only really be learnt from the 

dispiriting chaos of trial and error, and the Sun- 

day Ballet Club became astonishingly adept at 
presenting its chaos with a flattering gloss. 

Now it seems that the number of people want- 

ing to take a first pot-shot at choreography has 

run out, and more and more the club is con- 


centrating on ballets by more or less established 
choreographers, all marksmen of tested if not 
proved merit. Personally, I think this is all to 
the good, and last Sunday’s performance at the 
Lyric Theatre turned out more interesting than 
usual. Three new ballets were produced, and 
while all of them had certain qualities in their 
staging and dancing, two of them were, in their 
Way, outstanding. 

Peter Wright has already produced a num- 
ber of ballets, including A Blue Rose at Covent 
Garden, and so far shown a facility that out- 
weighs his talent. With last Sunday’s dance- 
drama Trial, his first work for the club, Wright 
gave a clear indication of a deeper, more con- 
siderable ability. The story is of injustice. A 
stranger comes to the outskirts of a village, and 
sees a young girl raped. His attempts at interven- 
tion are restrained by an accomplice of the raper. 
The girl unwittingly accuses the stranger, and he 
is executed by the villagers before she can realise 
her mistake. The ballet grips the attention, partly 
through Wright’s adroit and unflagging choreo- 
graphy. partly through his theme and his interest- 
ing use of Villa-Lobos’s tone-poem U/jrapuru, 
and partly through the starkly ingenious setting 
by Yolanda Sonnabend. On the strength of Trial, 
Wright is a choreographer for our companies to 
note. 

Our would-be modern dancers, on the other 
hand, should consider the coloured American 
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girl, Cristyne Lawson, whose brief Vignettes wag 
also having its first performance. A former mem- 
ber of Martha Graham’s company, now married 
to an Australian dancer and living in London, 
Lawson showed a vivid dance style with a gen- 
uine flair for choreography and construction. If 
modern dance is ever going to get anywhere in 
Britain, which I still doubt, it must learn from 
America, and cut itself off from its now decayed 


Central European roots. Here, almost for the 
first time in my experience, was the genuine 
resident article, and from a dancer such ag 
Cristyne Lawson a British school of modern 


dance could eventually evolve. Her music was 
a specially composed ‘jazz score’ by Ron Grainer, 
with the composer himself at the harpsichord, 
and the three brief and languorous erotic dance- 
studies making up the ballet showed taste, 
humour and invention. 

Ray Powell’s A Fool’s Tale was disappointing 
after his earlier ballet One in Five, which he also 
produced at the club. Hampered by a rambling, 
unimaginatively eclectic score by the Swiss com- 
poser Otmar Nussio, this fairy-tale ballet of a 
blind girl who marries a prince and finds both 
love and vision in a magic kiss, lacked construc- 
tion and conviction. Derek Rencher’s swathes 
of white tarlatan made the setting look more 
tatty than chic, while his costumes were over- 
ornate and cumbersome. Like the other two new 
works, however, A Fool's Tale was splendidly 
staged and excellently danced. The presenta- 
tion by the club’s remarkable volunteer stage 
crew can no longer attract the attention it 
deserves, as we tend to take it for granted, but 
the dancing throughout showed the vast reserve 
of talent at present in British ballet. The young 
Javanese girl Chesterina Sim Zecha, William 
Martin and John McDonald were strikingly suc- 
cessful in the Wright ballet, while Derek Rencher, 
Lawrence Ruffell and, especially, Antoinette 
Sibley helped to give A Fool's Tale a quality of 
expertise it would otherwise have missed 

At Covent Garden last week John Gilpin made 
his belated debut as guest artist with the Royal 
Ballet. Dancing in Ashton’s Les Patineurs for the 
first time, he got off to a somewhat shaky, yet 
obviously promising, start. The following night, 
when nerve and muscle were under proper con- 
trol, he seemed infinitely better, and if the rumour 
that he is to join the company permanently is 
true, he should prove a welcome asset. 
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Fr one were asked to name the writers of this 
century Who have been most manifestly at 
odds with the century’s aspirations and attitudes, 
Ronald Firbank would be high in the list. In- 
deed, some people would say, Firbank is hardly 
sznificant enough to be described as ‘at odds’ 
sith anything: lacking the weight for serious 
tion Firbank, such people would urge, is 


oppos 

aoa an irrelevance. Indifferent to issues of 
politics or social justice, and having opted, as it 
were, out Of history, Firbank totally ignored 
what was. even before his death in 1926, the 
palpable trend of the age—an earnest, un- 
wistocratic and unsthetic movement toward a 
hygienic world which would reject both poverty 


ind privilege along with their by-products of 


? 
lificiality and vice. Firbank, the pampered 


ind subsidised insinuator, 


sguirmer. the epicene 
i best the creature of the salon and at worst 
sigeling troubadour of the fetishist brothel-- how 


such as Firbank have any place among 


s? He is dead and better dead, the detractors 
cry. and it were well his spirit should sleep: 
shat do We want with this expensive and in- 
solent volume* which seeks, once again. to 
flaunt his degenerate whimsies in the face of a 
society at last grown decent? 

Yes. ves. ves: but let us at least examine the 
book and see what may emerge. With Th 
{riif Princess (A915) we get the first im- 
portant hints of what the Firbank world will be 


there are luxurious 
flowers and 


ike. There is a ‘Court’ setting, 


devices ind the Guay scents of 


sexuality: “lL would have sent you in the in- 
cognito glass coach the one my poor sister 
used when she ran away with the little 
choristet With Vainglory (915) and In- 

nations (1916) there is a further advance. We 











have, as before, the weary yet frolicsome mem- 


bers of What I can only call an aristocracy, but 





iddition to polyerotic amusements they insist 
4 deal on their iesthetic responses. many 
{f which are stimulated. not exactly by religion. 
but by the ornaments. elaborations and nuances 
ol a high camp Catholicism. In Caprice and 
Valmouth (4917 and 1918). fantasies about a 


Would-be actress and a collection of centenarians, 


Firbank’s technique of comedy becomes some- 
What less wispy and vague; though still as de- 
lcale as ever in his cesthetic references, he is 


STOW % not indeed coarse. but far more force- 


lui in his innuendoes—-which are almost ceasing 

De innuendoes and are very near to being 
Sate nts 

| We ppliances « ers that she flaunts! 

| nNassuumng her “c s Mrs. Thorough 

oll oce said, “I told she has a trick of 

Thus his apparatus 1s beco ning steadily more 


various and more ellective 


Nis only with The | 


in application; but 


Beneath the Foot 


owel 


1923) that we have him in his full power and 
glory. It is the world that appears in this novel 
lit Compirte RoNatp FIRBANK. With a Pre- 

Lucy Anthony Powell. (Duckworth, 42s.) 








The Courts of Cockayne 


By SIMON RAVEN 


two (Prancine Nigger and 
Cardinal 
Pirelli) which one must take as finally representa- 


tive of Firbank’s creation 


and its 


SUCCESSOTS 


Concerning the Eccentricities of 


It is not so much a world as a Court (some- 
times an overtly Royal Court. but in’ any 
case so confined and exclusive as always to be 
thought of as such). Everyone in Court 
comes of an upper and privileged class, except 
for a few charming people co-opted, as artists, 
talented from the 
bourgeoisie. and except for the servants, who are 
sexually (‘shapely, 
‘piquant. ‘undulating,’ etcetera) that they are at 
once corrupted and thereupon develop. althougn 
they also continue to serve, all the fads, languors 
and idioms of their And vet. while | 
talk of the servants being ‘corrupted. there is a 
sense in which both they and their seducers 
remain entirely innocent: partly because of their 
gaiety and apparent freshness. and partly because 
everything is seen in iesthetic or sensuous terms, 
they are somehow remote from evil. There is no 
moral framework on which to base reproof: and, 
more significant perhaps. there ts nothing gross 
about what happens: two Lesbians adrift in a 
boat, or the capering boys in Cuna Cuna. or the 
copulation of a middle-aged governess with a 
drunken doctor— it is all so elegant, so pretty. 
so like a deft and frothy pornographic puinting. 
that one is left with no relevant ground for con- 
demnation, with no form of criticism to apply 
other than a sigh or a smile. For morality, as I 
say, has been eliminated from the scene: and as 
for religion, that too is just a matter of pretti- 
ness and quaintness- -indeed the Church provides. 
from among its attendant ministers and minions, 
much of its congregation’s sexual fodder. Every- 
one longed to sleep with Cardinal Pirelli and 
quite a few did, while Peter Passer the choir-boy 
went into exile with a and 
amused him with exhibitions of diving in the 


nude 


this 


priests ol entertainers. 


mostly so appetising 


masters. 


disgraced Count 


But is there, one asks, no threat to this Eden, 
ho serpent among the Palace flowers? Well, 
there is unhappiness in view for anyone who ts 
foolish enough really to /ove: Miami Mouth in 
Prancing Nigger and Mademoiselle de Nazianzi 
in The Flower Beneath the Foot are both sorely 
disillusioned on this account and both have re- 
course, with some sympathy from their creator, 
to rather grimy forms of religious penance. But 
even when they are in their agony We are invited 


to have a titter at their expense. and the lesson 
clearly is that passion does not suit well with 
the Firbank world and should be avoided. Apart 


from these marginal cases. the only doom that 
hangs over the idyll is a generalised and inevit- 
able one-—the doom, as the pagans conceived #1 
of no longer feeling the sun when one is dead 
Neither in life nor death is there any kind of 
individual penalty or retribution; but every now 
and again ‘the Angel of Death passed by, and 
the group is briefly reminded of mortality and 
the tomb. For a while there is mild melancholy, 
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though even this is mixed with malicious enjoy- 
ment of the funeral arrangements; and soon 
enough the whole thing has been shrugged off and 
everyone is busy drawing elaborate 
mietaphors from the and pinching each 
other’s thighs. There is no Stoic dignity in the face 
of fate: any lingering elegiac emotion takes the 
form, one might say, of 





again, 


arts 


















































a perverse plague-time 
gaiety. 

So much. then, for the Firbankian Court- 
World. It seems to me to invile two comments. 
First, it is in good part the reverie of a mastur- 
bator. There is endless and loveless self-titilla- 
tion: there are litthe round bottoms, 
adolescents of either sex. tarty pre-pubescent boys, 
massively sexual negresses, touches of flagella- 
((O-0-0-h? Ouch!!"), hints” of 
virility Beardsley’s erot 
drawings. and subtle adjustments by which even 
the few ugly become — enticingly 
Everyone is acquiescent and suggest- 
ible to a point only just short of monotony, but 
everyone remains enthusiastic to a pitch that is 
very hysterical. Thus. pleasuring himsell 
with ingenuity and rapture, wholly ignoring 4 
reality which contains: such flaws as pustules, 
virtue, smelly feet or tristitia post coitum, Fir- 
bank leads us through every fantasy which ever 


assisted self-abuse 


creamy 


lion 


monstrous 


x. 


— | 
recalling 


persons 


grotesque 


neal 


But secondly, one meditates that a masturba- 
tor, although he may destroy himself, is 
sullicient while he lasts and cannot be destroyed 
by others. Paradoxically enough, in Firbank’s 
case he is even self-perpetuating. For given his 
emotional independence. and then given his 
brilliance of phrase. his mastery of the rhythms 
of dialogue, his ironic love of describing chic, his 
canny relish for human fraility—-given. above all 


self- 


A new HEINEMANN venture 


THE BLUE 
PASSPORT SERIES 


Aims to present high quality 
fiction from other languages by 
authors with an established repu- 
tation in their own countries. The 
first two books are: 



























MAREK HLASKO 


Next Stop—Paradise and The Graveyard 


\ sour-de-force of bitter humour and politica 
ogic. “... powerfully and convincingly done...” 


DERWENT MAY. SUNDAY TELEGRAPH IS - 


ALFRED ANDERSCH 

The Re d-head 

... worthy of a place alongside James. Mann 
Corvo, Hemingway, and the other practitioners 


of that select literary the Venice book 
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CUBA 
Anatomy of a 
Revolution 


LEO HUBERMAN and 
PAUL M. SWEEZY 


A brilliant analysis of one of the 
astonishing social transformations of our 
time. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 25s net 


The English 
Farmhouse and 
Cottage 

M. W. BARLEY 


The first major study of the humbler 
English house as a subject for social 
history. Royal 8vo, illustrated. 55s net 


Highland Folkways 
I. F. GRANT 


A richly illustrated record of the history 
of Scottish life and its survival today. 
Demy 8vo, illustrated. 40s net 


Soviet Marxism 
and Natural 
Science 1917-1932 


DAVID JORAVSKY 


Demy 8vo. 45s net 


The Nature and 


Types of 
Sociological Theory 
DON MARTINDALE 


International Library of Sociology. 
Demy 8vo. 358 net 
The Structure of 
Science 

ERNEST NAGEL 

Problems in the logic of scientific 
explanation. Royal 8vo. 50s net 


Avicenna and the 
Visionary Recital 
HENRY CORBIN 

A study of the mysticism and psychology 


of the eleventh-century Persian philo- 
sopher and physician. Crn. 4to. 50s net 
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perhaps, his flexible, discriminating, precise yet 
never quite pedantic prose—Firbank has suc- 
ceeded in making an enduring world which has 
an atmosphere like no other and to which it Is 
always a pleasure to return. This world, like 
its maker and its inhabitants, is indestructible 
and, in his own terms, forever valid. No ‘Angel 
of Death,’ no angry words from Lady Lewisham 
or the watch committee, no high-minded resent- 
ment from the socially concerned, can affect it 
for more than a few seconds. Trouble, complaint, 
disgrace, disease, damnation—it wards them all 
off with a barrage of giggles and calls for a little 
champagne from a pouting and dissolute page. 


Fidelismo 


Castro’s Cuba. By C. Wright Mills. (Secker and 
Warburg, 16s.) 

Cuba, Anatomy of a Revolution. By Leo Huber- 
man and Paul M. Sweezy. (Routledge, 25s.) 


Tue drama of the recent attempt to overthrow 
Fidel Castro, the impasse into which American 
policy has manceuvred itself, has greatly increased 
our thirst for knowledge about Castro and 
his revolution. Unfortunately, neither of these 
books will quench our thirst. Professor C. 
Wright Mills’s book was first published in the 
United States under the more provocative title 
Listen, Yankee and is the fruit of a visit which 
he paid to Cuba in the summer of 1960. Mr. 
Huberman and Mr. Sweezy went slightly earlier 
to Cuba, in March, 1960, and published their 
Anatomy as a special issue of the Monthly Re- 
view, an independent Socialist magazine of which 
they are co-editors. They went back to Cuba tn 
September, 1960, and published in their review 
a second survey, called ‘Cuba Revisited’ which 
is added to their book. Neither of the two books 


could, because of the time of the visits, take into 


9999444444444 444644 


vast impact of the fast-growing political and | 


account more recent developments, especially the 


trade relations between Cuba and the eastern 
bloc. There is, however, a great deal of difference 
between these two books. Professor Mills was 
the Yankee who listened to Fidel Castro and 
other Cuban leaders who tried, through him, to 
reach the American people. At the end of his 
book, which is full of sympathy with the case of 
Cuba, he summarises his own doubts and ques- 
tions. The co-authors of the Anatomy seem to 
identify themselves with their sources and have 
hardly any doubts or questions. 

The indictment of the past rulers of Cuba and 
Batista in the first place, and the indictment of 
American official and business policy in and 
towards Cuba, as we find it in both books, are 
read out to every foreign visitor in Havana. 
The three writers were in Cuba when Fidel 
Castro was more easily accessible than he is now. 
Being ‘progressive’ Americans, they received 
VIP treatment. The method of dissemination of 
information has greatly changed, since, but so 
has the whole situation. A wall of spokesmen, not 
too efficient, one must say, now separates the 
Cuban leaders from inquisitive foreigners. They 
have to deal with and through the Cuban Insti- 
tute for the Friendship with the Peoples, an in- 
stitution which is only a few months old and, 
in its set-up and name, a replica of its Moscow 
prototype. 

Americans know very well that American 


| capital has put up a bad show in Cuba and in 


other Latin American countries, President Ken- 
nedy’s aid programme for these countries shows 
how clearly the sins of the past are now under- 
stood in Washington. Any attempt to play things 
down, to minimise or to justify the impossible 
social conditions which existed there, under 
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Spanish rule, under American rule and later 4 
independent Cuba, under Cuban tyrants, wouk 
be just as ridiculous as an attempt to explain thy 
ali was well in Russia under the Tsars. The ney 
Cuban regime is young, only twenty-eight month 


old. It can claim that an evil past cannot be pu 
right in such a short time, but it uses the pas 


as a vindication of new evils which it tries ty 
explain away. America, on the other hand, ha; 
not lived up to the challenge after the 1959 re. 
volution. The United States were confronte; 
with a genuine national revolution, in an are 
where their influence is preponderant and whig 
is part of their defence line. Far too much attep 
tion has been paid by the US to resounding 
arrogant, even impertinent utterances by Cuba 
revolutionaries. A country with more experieng 
in handling too young and very successfy 
nations might have tried to calm Cuba down, ty 
guide, to help, even when knowing that such 
attempts can fail. 

Books on Cuba based on information gathered 
a year ago are bound to be out of date. In om 
respect, however, both are now more topical than 


ever. Both books say that the Cuban Con. 
munist Party was small and weak in 1960. Re 
cent developments have shown that the question 
of strength was of no importance. Without any 


coup d'état, without any visible effort by th 
party which, incidentally, is still called th 
‘Socialist’ party, Cuba became wholly depender 
upon the Communist bloc, simply on econome 
grounds, and would collapse immediately with 
out Communist help. When the two books wer 
written, the Cuban leaders assured the authon 
that they were not Communists (although 
should not be overlooked that Castro alway 
had two trained Communists in his immediat 
surroundings, his brother Raul and Dr. Ch 


KARSH: 


Portraits of Greatness 


YOUSUF KARSH has portrayed more 
celebrities than any other living photo 
gtapher. Here are gathered together 9 
of Karsh’s most memorable portraits. 
Royalty, church leaders, statesmen, busi- 
ness men, artists, actors, 
playwrights, scientists, authors—includ- 
ing H.M. the Queen, Pope John X XII], 
Churchill, Eisenhower, Nehru, Einsteis, 
Schweitzer, Hemingway, Picasso, Casals 
Jean Cocteau, Laurence Olivier, Margo 
Fonteyn, Augustus John, Helen kelle 
and David Low. In his lively text Karsk 
describes conversations and incidents o 
each sitting. 12” x9}" 214 pp %4 
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Guevara). Now, Cuba has become more Com- Discreet Remembrancer floodgates were opened. Sir Winston Churchill 
munist. for all practical purposes, than it could The Supreme Command, 1914-18. By Lord igain opened up the course, much as he had done 
have had the Cuban Communist Party been Hankev. (Allen and Unwin. 2 vols.. 84s.) with The World Crisis, And since then we have 
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strong and powerful, The party has = Ty writing of memoirs has now become almost 
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without such a perfect instrument as Lord 
Hankey to hand, it is doubtful whether he would 
have been able to substitute the present semi- 
professionalism for the old amateur Whig sys- 
tem which persisted from Walpole to Asquith. 
‘He knew everything,’ Churchill wrote about 
Hankey; ‘he could put his hand on anything; he 


| said nothing; he gained the confidence of all. 


One danger of the recent spate of memoirs ‘s 
that men may be judged in the future by the 


| frankness of their autobiographies rather than 


by their deeds, and this might give Lord Hankey 

and many others—a position lower than they 
deserve. It is not that his two volumes are a bad 
or an uninteresting book, but merely that they 


| are slightly anodyne and innocent of important 


information beyond that which has already been 
published, This being so, it would, I think, have 
been better had they taken a less edited form and 
been based more exclusively on the diary which 
Lord Hankey began in March, 1915, and con- 


| tinued at least until the end of the First World 


War. Diaries are almost always interesting— 
often more so than general surveys written ex 
post—and it is the middle portion of the first 
volume, when Lord Hankey was surveying the 
first eight months of the war without the help 
of much contemporary material, which is the 


| least enthralling part of the book. But as soon 


as we get into the diaries the pace and the in- 
terest increase. And Lord Hankey’s immense 


| shrewdness quickly reveals itself. In April, 1915, 


| conversation 


he paid an early visit to the Western Front. ‘Long 
talk with Haig, commanding First Army,’ he 
records on his second day. ‘Delightful man; very 
optimistic; only wants more shells. Talked with 
Henry Wilson, who abused Churchill and the 
Dardanelles expedition. Dined with Robertson; 
same as previous day.” These 
laconic sentences tell us almost all we want to 


| know about each of the three commanders. 
ROY JENKINS | 


| in this case Missouri Farm) to White House. But | 


Democratic Dicta 
Felix Frankfurter Reminisces. Recorded by Dr. 


Harlan B. Phillips. (Secker and Warburg, | 


25s.) 
Mr. Citizen. By Harry S. Truman. (Hutchinson, 
25s.) 


IMMIGRANT Boat to Supreme Court is in some 
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Radicals think that all they have to do is jug 
kick the other fellow out and everything will be 
lovely.’ Experience told him that ‘Governmenj 
is the toughest thing in the world. . . rhetoric ij 
something very different from governing.’ His 
taped talk is a most successful commentary on 
this and other points. 

About Truman one does not find disillusion. 
No one ever thought in the first place that he was 
a divinely inspired prophet, and his actual con- 
duct seems to have been notably more straight. 
forward than his predecessor’s. His mind is less 
distinguished than Frankfurter’s by a very large 
factor indeed, The English in which he recom. 
mends the Authorised Version is a powerful 
argument against its influence on style: ‘I read 
the translation that was made under King James 
ot Great Britain. That was the greatest thing he 
ever did in his life, and the reason for that, in 
my Opinion, is the fact that that, along with 
Shakespeare, established the English language as 
we know it.’ But it would be an intellectuals’ 
error to imagine that this sort of stuff, and fear. 
ful triteness on other general subjects, had any 
bearing on his fitness to govern. Truman 
matched up to Frankfurter’s criteria: he had the 
ability to see the essentials of a problem and to 
take the necessary decisions. And he is most 
penetrating on the Presidency. He also shares 
One extremely attractive personality trait with 
Frankfurter. He really does seem to be almost 
totally lacking in malice. This makes his criti- 
cisms of Adlai Stevenson, for example, purticu- 
larly interesting. His few notes of slight sourness 
come in his smacks at British generals for 


denigrating American commanders: perhaps 
because they omitted to denigrate MacArthur 
ROBERT CONQUEST 








writers and critics 


ways even more remarkable than Log Cabin (or | 


the little Jewish immigrant, who had not heard 
a word of English till he was twelve, was a 
natural associate, from his twenties, of those able, 


**,.. deserve to be read widely... these books 
would serve as a model of how to do it”’ 
JOHN WAIN in The Observer 


| honourable and largely unambitious men who | 
| inhabit the upper sphere of American politics 


along with its other denizens. His brief reflec- 
tions on his, and their, principles should be com- 
pulsory reading for most of those allegedly de- 
voted to highmindedness: ‘I suppose .I have a 
general predilection against pedantic, didactic, 
formalised, so-called ethical principles.” What 
counts is ‘what is in the atmosphere . . . what 
kind of things instinctively, unconsciously enter 
your being.’ 


These are fine words from a man who has | 
clearly never done anything unprincipled in his | 


life. But here we meet that curious crux, Roose- 
velt. I have often been struck in speaking to 
American liberals, devotees of Roosevelt right 
through his presidencies, by the disillusionment 
they have felt now that the confidential records 
ot 
the treatment of great issues and disingenuous- 
ness above and beyond the call of duty. Frank- 
furter’s loyalty is surprisingly unshaken. His long 
association with political leaders saved him from 


what he saw in some of his own side: ‘most | 


f the period are available. They see frivolity in | 


FAULKNER 
Michael Millgate 


‘ta careful, precise, and understanding reading 
of a novelist who never yields up his secrets 
easily”’ 


MALCOLM BRADBURY in The Guurdian 


HEMINGWAY 


| Stewart Sanderson 


| “The monograph on Ernest Hemingway seems 
the best so far’’ 


Daily Express 


Price 3s 6d each 
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fop People 


The Business of Management. By Roger Falk. 
(Penguin, 3s. 6d.) 


ANYONE would think, from the way in which they 
are referred to collectively, that managers are 
a homogeneous group. This is no truer than that 
management is a clearly defined craft or skill. 
There is so much doubt about this that Mr. 
Falk has subtitled his little book ‘Art or Craft?’ 
Opinion is much less hazy about managers in 
the United States, from which land of big 
business. the executive suite and the man in the 
grey flannel suit originate so many of the mis- 
conceptions about management freely handed 
round among unbusinesslike Englishmen. Mr. 
Falk thinks that ‘There is a greater self- 
consciousness about management in the United 
States.’ He gives this as a reason for the absence 
of an equivalent to the Harvard Business School. 
But we have no equivalent to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology either, and we are not 
unseifconscious about technologists. 

We do look to the United States for business 
leadership. Mr. Falk reminds us of the Anglo- 
American productivity teams which crossed the 
Atlantic in droves between 1949 and 1953. A 
positive flood of textbooks pours into British 
libraries. Can the reason for this be that 
there is so little original management thinking in 
Britain? Certainly the names of Frederick Taylor, 
Mary Parker Follett, Frank Gilbreth, Elton 
Mayo and, more recently, Peter Drucker, are 
likely to make more impression on a British 
management audience than such approximate 
equivalents as Seebohm Rowntree, Edward 
Elbourne or Lyndall Urwick. It would probably 
be a safe bet that the first list would even strike 


responses from the American man-in-the-street. 





MICHAEL BANTON (Editor 


Darwinism and the Study 
of Society 


4 CENTENARY SYMPOSIUM 


With an Introduction by J. Bronowski 


A reassessment, from the standpoint of their several 
scientific disciplines, of the relevance of biological 
principles to social studies, by a distinguished group of 
contributors: S. A. Barnett, Tom Burns, B. Farrington, 
Morris Ginsberg, Lancelot Hogben, George Shepperson, 
J. Maynard Smith, W. Stark, C. H. Waddington, Basil 
Willey 21s. net 


TOM BURNS & G. M. STALKER 


The Management of Innovation 


This book is concerned with the effects of the exploitation 
ofscientific discovery by industry, and in particular with the 
impact of technical change on organizational structure and 
systems of social relationships. It is based on the authors’ 
researches in a number of firms in the electronics field, 
but its theoretical implications are relevant to all concerns 
caught up in technical development. 30s. net 


P. M. PICKARD 
I Could a Tale Unfold 


VIOLENCE, HORROR, AND SENSATIONALISM 
IN STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


With a Preface by Ernest Jones 
The integrative power of great art is her theme. She has 
made an outstanding contribution to the apprehension 


of its meaning in personal development.’—BETTY 
EDWARDS, Contemporary Review 25s. net 
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His opposite number in Britain would probably 
know none of these names at all, nor what they 
stood for. 

For the first time here is an original book on 
business management in paper covers at a price 
within everyone’s budget. Inevitably, there are 
bound to be many criticisms of Mr. Falk’s treat- 
ment of the subject, not the least of which will 
be a charge of superficiality. To the defences of 
brevity and lightness, it will be asked either 
‘Why write it at all?’ or ‘Why not have made a 
bigger and better job?’ But here it is, as it is. 
if you are a manager of any kind (whether shoe- 
shop, railway station or oil refinery), buy it,and 
read it. You will be none the worse for arguing 
through it with Roger Falk. If you are not a 
manager, perhaps without the slightest intention 
of soiling your hands with business, there is still 
a lot to be learnt here for little time and money. 

ANDREW ROBERTSON 


Stella by Limelight 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell. By Alan Dent. (Museum 
Press, 30s.) 


THERE is much to be said for the performances 
of dead actors. They are audible, they are not 


having an off-night. They can be enjoyed sitting 


at home, not destroyed by the fusillade of 
bronchitis or the happy sound 
throwing glasses at each other in the dress circle 
bar. It is never necessary to go round and see 
them afterwards. 

Their acting has also, on the whole, been better 
recorded than that of today. With a few notable 
and noble exceptions contemporary critics are 
better on plays than they are on acting. They do 
not easily distinguish between a good perform- 
ance and a good part. Since Shaw it has not been 
fashionable to relish a really marvellous bit of 
acting in a really terrible old play, a great irre- 
sponsible pleasure of our forefathers. 

So we can enjoy Kean with Hazlitt, Irving 
with Scott and Bernhardt with Baring, and forget 
the fact that if we were actually attending these 
great occasions we should be principally aware 
of the noise of the gas lamps, the hardness of the 
seats or the fact that we’d long lost the last 
hansom to Putney. It is a strange, unreal but 
enjoyable pastime, and Mr. Dent, in his new book 
on Mrs. Patrick Campbell, gives us plenty of it. 
Now we know clearly how Mrs. Pat looked when 
she peeled the grapes in the first act of The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, or erupted dramatically 
into evening dress at the end of The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith. We can even understand what 
was great about her Mélisande and what was im- 
possible about her Lady Macbeth. And yet off- 
stage she remains shadowy. Like Irving she was a 
great public image: like Irving, when you have 
finished reading about her you wonder if such a 
person ever existed. 

She was present at a great revolution in the 
theatre, and she was intelligently with it. She 
knew Hedda Gabler was the best of her parts, 


of waitresses | 


and she was furious when Granville-Barker took 


it off because the Court was not for stars. She 
began life looking like the Blessed Damozel with 
a dark bird’s-nest of hair and Pre-Raphaelite 
eyes; and ended it, as she says, resembling Musso- 
lini’s mother. She made funny remarks, often 
while acting in plays which failed to hold her 
attention. She is alleged to have frightened Sarah 
Bernhardt with a goldfish. When she was told 
she musn’t laugh at the pompous George 
Alexander in his theatre, she said 
laughed at Mr. Alexander until she got home. 
She bridged her era from Maeterlinck to 
Cocteau. Her heyday in the theatre sounds much 





she never | 


) on a railway track... 
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Aldous 
HUXLEY 
On Art and Artists 


‘This anthology displays the 
breadth of his taste, and also 
its evolution during some forty 
years . a critic who always 
repays re-reading.” 
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like ours, realism was discovered once again, the 
Royal Court dominated the scene, and, as Max 
Beerbohm said, ‘Superior young men who had 
never had a thought of writing for the theatre 
began to do so, not without some measure of 
devious success.’ And yet her personal life re- 
mains an odd vacuum. The first Mr. Pat was an 
ineffectual hero who spent most of his time in 
far-flung parts of the Empire, returning only 
momentarily and to everyone’s vague embarrass- 
ment, at the height of her Tanqueray success. 
Her second husband was a feckless, upper-class 
nonentity who remarried within a week of her 
death. Despite her reputed definition of marriage 
as the ‘deep peace of the double bed after the 
hurly-burly of the chaise-longue’ her life seems 
empty of passion. She retreated hastily when 
Shaw actually came striding in his knicker- 
bockers across the golf course at Ramsgate with 
the purpose of finding her and, as Mr. Dent puts 
it, consummating his love. 

She was self-centred, difficult, politically un- 
aware. At the end of her life, an old fat woman 
in woolly trousers fleeing the Germans, she 
made the authorities sweep the leaves in a 
French park so that her dog might run there. Her 
artistry was instinctive, she knew by instinct why 
Ibsen was a great writer, long before most of her 
contemporaries. Also by instinct she was tolerant 
and scornful of pomposity. When someone 
maligned a homosexual actor to her she said it 
didn’t matter what he did, provided he didn’t 
do it in the street—and frighten the horses. If 
her real life was shadowy her life of pretence 
had, at its best, an enduring reality. She was 
like most actresses alive or dead. Mr. Dent has 
given a fascinating account of her. 

JOHN MORTIMER 


CHANGING VIEWS OF 
THE UNIVERSE 


COLIN A. RONAN. ‘He gives, in cool clear 
language, ‘“‘a sketch of the attitudes with which 
men have looked at the cosmos” from the 
ancient civilisations down to recent times. 
He sticks closely to the main theme, marsh- 
ailing facts, ideas, and explanations in econ- 
omical fashion.’ J. M. A. Lenihan, Glasgow 
Herald 15s 


KING JOHN 


W. L. WARREN, ‘His judgments and criti- 
cisms are sensible, humane, crisp and generally 
convincing. . . . His book will appeal equally 
to scholars, students and those who read 
history for pleasure.’ David Knowles, 
Spectator 7 plates, 30s 


THE HOLLOW CROWN 


HAROLD F. HUTCHISON. This biography 
of Richard II largely reverses the conventional 
picture of him. He emerges as neither tyrant 
nor weakling but an able medieval monarch 
Struggling to hold an impossible position. 

8 plates, 30s 
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Out of the Fashion 


The Proverb, and Other Stories. By Marcel 
Aymé. Translated by Norman Denny, 
(Bodley Head, 16s.) 

The Spring. By Ilya Ehrenburg. (MacGibbon 
and Kee, 18s.) 

In a Summer Season. 
(Peter Davies, 16s.) 

The Song of the Red Ruby. By Agnar Mykle. 
Translated by Maurice Michael. (Barrie and 
Rockliff, 18s.) 

The Proverb is much to be recommended. As | 
read these stories I had a feeling which used to 
come with another volume of stories by 
Maupassant or Turgenev or Leskov, of delighted 
surprise—this isn’t in any other way a critical 
comparison—evoked by their variation, their 
acceptability and easy effectiveness. Approaching 
sixty, Marcel Aymé is an incisive inventor with- 
out ambiguities, clear in aim, exact in perform- 
ance, who hasn’t attracted a more or less avant- 
garde criticism excited only by ‘significance,’ and 
who at the same time has been far too intelligent, 
uncondescending, penetrating and witty to be 
made much of by the middle appraiser. Yet at 
least nine of his novels have been translated. 

The stories in The Proverb include fables, 
written with the fabulist’s necessary realism; for 
instance, ‘The Life-Ration,’ in which the useless 
(authors included) are rationed in wartime to so 
many days’ living a month, or ‘Backwards,’ ‘n 
which billionaires are horrified when their in- 
experienced sons finance a review overlooking 
that we are all Socialists now and proclaiming 
the rich man’s true opinion of the masses. Other 
stories cut into behaviour—of schoolmasters (M. 
Aymé has never recovered from schoolmasters), 
school children, toadies, average and correct 
persons, old maid, old bachelor. As the tailor 
remarks in one story, a duke ‘doesn’t have his 
navel between his shoulder-blades,’ and most of 
us ‘fumble our way through life on our hands 
and knees, sniffing the ground.” M. Aymé doesn’t 
bind: he is cheerful, he knows, he states, ex- 
cluding neither tenderness nor ruthlessness, 
reporting the bawdy as well as the delicate. 

if an author has wit, invention, appetite and a 
shaping sense, he doesn’t have to be tricky (with 
language, for example), which is one lesson from 
this unfashionable author. He doesn’t have to 
pinnacle himself and proclaim, ‘I belong to Now, 
damn your eyes,’ a proceeding which often tips 
him hurriedly, and deservedly, on the dump of 
the old tins. 

A dislikeable (and discreditable) habit is de- 
ducing from novels the present status of Truth, 
etcetera, in the novelist’s country, particularly 
if it is Russia. No doubt a Sunday paper analyst 
can deduce something or other about the Rus- 
sians under Mr. K after Mr. S from this new 
novel, The Spring, by Ilya Ehrenburg—about as 
exactly and usefully as a Russian analyst. could 
deduce the English situation by analysing Sir 
Arthur Bryant’s recent book about the dog in his 
life. Sir Arthur Bryant’s book was—well, what 
it was doesn’t matter, and Mr. Ehrenburg’s novel 
is—also nothing that matters. Names enter. 
Names speak—about art, hope, the factory, the 
new society, love, reprimands. Spring occurs. 
Sonya (engineer) loves Savchenko (engineer), 
after all. This novelette is about as exhilarating 
as a dead dandelion, as active, though not as 
sharp, as a tin-tack; for which I blame the 
author, and neither Mr. K nor the late Mr. S. 

In a Summer Season and The Song of the Red 
Ruby are knitting (female) and unrolling (male). 
Mrs. Taylor’s novels are commended, and I 
cannot see why. She knits (in this one) a 
moneyed milieu on the Chiltern fringe between 


By Elizabeth Taylor. 
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country and Sloane Square: middle-ageing rich 
wife, previous children, younger second husband, 
goodish cooking, discreet nakedness, worldly- 


wise commonplaces of our psychological era (e.g., 


about the adolescent growing-away of children), 
references to Blake, War and Peace, and The 
Spoils of Poynton (Ilya Ehrenburg shares this 
comfying of his readers with cultural references 
—to Stendhal, Chekhov, Van Eyck)—all knitted 
into a sugar-salt novel of a provinciality as ab- 
solute as Ehrenburg’s. ‘Lady,’ one would say, 
‘if you will summarise a character as “a Harrods 
woman,” provincial you are, and will remain,’ 
Or one could discourse on the differences im- 
plicit in Jane Austen’s remark, that she fancied 
she had ‘an eye’—not for a public, but—‘for an 
adultery.’ Either way would be to make too 
much of purling. 


Agnar Mykle’s novel, tumescent, verbose, 
Norwegian, 335 pages, unrolls a single man, a 
handsome poor young man whose habit is to 
sleep—one might have guessed this after a while 


with his hand around his member. He looks 
for the Ruby which is life’s finest treasure. and 
which he doesn’t find in the rather remark «ble 
copulative (and contraceptive) scenes which re- 
peat themselves like great red roses on the un- 
rolling. The inbetweens of this blown-rose 
garden of girls can hardly help being a little dull 
They are also a little cosmic, though they in- 


clude an engaging contact with a Moral Rearmer 
who almost at once, in ‘a low calm voice,’ asks 
the so frequently ithyphallic hero, ‘Do you 
masturbate?’—and then gives him cod for lunch, 
The young man does find his Ruby, and has to 
conclude that love is loneliness. But it is in the 


rosy episodes, not the conclusion, that this deter- 
mined novel is all, shall I say, aglow. 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 





Duckworth Books” 





Legends and 


Pastorals 
GRAHAM HOUGH 


“His poems are traditional and straightforward in 
their mode of expressing emotion, and though they are 
sometimes subtle they are never deliberately com- 


plicated. 

“This is an extremely accomplished collection 
for the most part the level is maintained, and | read 
this book with a great deal of pleasure.””, BERNARD 
BERGONZI (Guardian). 12/6 net 


The Complete 
Ronald Firbank 


Ready April 27th—including all this curious but 
influential author’s published work, including Odette, 
Santal and The Princess Zoubaroff. With photo frontis- 
piece, and a new biographical and critical preface by 
ANTHONY POWELL. 

“The voice is unmistakable. Never rising above a 
whisper, it has triumphed over all the loud and 
important clamour of its time. Firbank is one of the 
few writers of this century who is certain to survive it. 
Listener. 
766 pages. 
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Investment Consequences of Mr. Lloyd 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


TRANSLATING Mr. Lloyd’s 
budget into investment terms is 
no easy task. Opinion in the 
City seems to be sharply divided. 
One school of thought believes 
that it is inimical to equity 
shares; another that it is danger- 
gus for the gilt-edged market; 
yet another that it has entirely 
changed the climate for invest- 
ment, making it possible to buy 
both gilt-edged stocks and equities with greater 
confidence. Such widely differing views are worth 
examining for a moment 

The anti-equity school is moved, | suspect, 
either by political bias or by some personal bias 
against the man now tipped to be the next Prime 
Minister. They are ‘rightists’ who resent political 
interference with company profits. They point 
out that the post-war profits tax was a Socialist 
invention (with a higher rate on distributed than 
on undistributed earnings), and that although 
the Amory budget of 1958 rationalised it with a 
flat rate of 10 per cent., Tory Chancellors have 
never been able to leave it alone. It was raised 
to 124 per cent. in 1960 and now to I5 per cent., 
bringing in £70 million in a full year—on top of 
£325 million this year. This will make companies 
pay (with the standard rate of tax at 7s. 9d.) 
no less than 10s. 9d. in the £. That the State 


should exact 533 per cent. of company earnings 
is, in their opinion, monstrous enough, but Mr. 
Lloyd has gone out of his way to increase com- 
pany costs as well—by iaying a tax on pay-rolls 
(which could extract £200 million), by putting 2d. 
2 gallon on fuel oil and kerosene (£50 million), 
by increasing motor vehicle duties by 20 per 
cent. (£25 million) and by putting a 10 per cent. 
levy on television advertising which the pro- 
gramme contractors will no doubt pass on to 
the customer (£84 million). Higher taxation, 
higher costs and new uncertainties, they say, are 
the price the business world has to pay for Mr. 
Lloyd. Profit margins will be cut further, net 
profits will be lower—in fact, the managerial 
class is merely being offered the carrot of surtax 
relief for the stick of lower profitability. Equity 
shares, in the opinion of this school, should be 
sold 

The anti-gilt-edged school tilts at Mr. Lloyd 
for producing a budget which is not disinfla- 
tionary, as he asserts, but inflationary. The £500 
million surplus he boasted about was arrived at 
after assuming an extra revenue buoyancy on 
existing taxation of £506 million. In other words, 
he was gambling on a sharp expansion of the 
economy which may never be realised. In his 
budget speech he admitted that the danger of 
chronic cost-inflation had reappeared and that 
there was reason to fear that the cost-inflationary 
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process this year would be speeded up. Yet he 
did nothing to stop it except to take powers to 
levy a surcharge on existing indirect taxation if 
the inflation got too bad. The threat of inflation 
is therefore a bear point for the gilt-edged 
market. What is more, the demand for bank 
advances wil! increase with the rise in industrial 
costs and further selling of gilt-edged stocks by 
banks, trying to preserve their liquidity ratios, 
will follow before long. Better, they say, to sell 
gilt-edged before the banks ruin the market 
again 

To all these pessimists another school of 
thought, with which I find myself much more in 
sympathy, replies that Mr. Lloyd has been mis- 
understood. He wanted to reform the taxation 
system and put companies on much the same foot- 
ing as American companies, i.e., make them pay 
i. income tax but a single corporation tax, so that 
they would distribute their dividends after tax 
had been paid. Mr. Lloyd may still carry this 
reform through if he stays at the Treasury. In 
the meantime he has tried to restore the lost 
dynamic of the British economy, to increase its 
rate of growth, to revitalise its business world. It 
was certainly foolish of him to pretend that the 
relief of surtax would necessarily make company 
executives work harder and export more, but its 
the increase in company profits 
tax—should keep them on their toes and make 
them work harder to preserve their diminishing 
profit-margins. 

From an investment point of view the chief 
merit of Mr. Lloyd’s budget was that it did not 
allow a balance of payments crisis to interfere 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ENGINEERING COMPONENTS 
LIMITED 








RECORD TURNOVER ACHIEVED 





THE 26th annual general meeting of Engineering 
Components Limited was held.on April 25 in Lon- 
don, Mr. C. C. Griffin, M.C. (the Chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: The turnover for the year exceeded all 
previous ones. Every department in your Company 
was strained to meet the demands made upon it and 
I am pleased to report that we were able generally 
to meet these. 

From the Group profits of £829,471 your Directors 
have allocated £6,000 to the Employees’ Education, 
Social and Welfare Fund leaving £823,471, which 
after deduction of tax and £26,486 retained by sub- 
sidiary companies, leaves £357,054 to be added to 
the balance brought forward from 1959, giving a 
total balance of £580,190 available. 

Having reviewed the progress of the subsidiary 
and associated companies at home and overseas, the 
statement continued : 

Our export sales continue to expand, as well they 
should. 

Development: Research in connection with 
gaskets and air cleaners has continued vigorously 
and we believe we have made some considerable 
Frogress in both products. 

Prospects: These are most difficult to forecast. 
Transport, however, is a necessity of our age and 
as our products are closely allied to this, both in 
manufacture and upkeep of the vehicles, I think we 
can look forward to the future with a measure of 
cenfidence. 

The report was adopted and a total dividend of 
20%, less tax, was approved. 
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with an expansion of the economy, that it did not 
resort to dearer money or further monetary 
measures of general restraint but took powers 
to apply fiscal measures of restraint—over the 
whole range of indirect taxes—at any time of 
the financial year. This surely allows the business 
world to plan investment ahead without fear of 
another credit squeeze or more hire-purchase 
controls or a 7 per cent. Bank rate. The durable 
goods trades, in particular, can breathe again. 
Previously they had been singled out for attack 
and had had to carry-more than their fair share 
of the old policy of restriction. It would have 
been better still if a general sales tax or at least 
a tax on services had been included, but the 
present surcharge powers are fairer and more 
effective than the old system. It was also an 
enlightened decision to allow an expansion of 
output to take care of any inflationary rise in 
working costs. Lord Amory would never have 
allowed himself to take such a risk. 

My conclusion is that Mr. Lloyd has improved 
the climate for investment—both in the gilt- 
edged market and in equities—but has made 
selectivity in equities more important than ever 
befcre. By putting a discount on inefficiency he 
has reminded the investment world that it cannot 
expect every equity share to be a growth stock 
or even a true hedge against inflation. He has 
said that a wage-cost inflation was our principal 
menace at present. And so it is as long as we 
have no wages policy. Are company net profits 
in general likely to rise this year? Judging from 
the large number recently of bad or disappoint- 
ing reports the issue is at best uncertain. Yet the 
bull market booms along on its rashly indiscrim- 
inating way. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


| feerangys on the steadiness of British share 
prices during the Cuban fighting and the 
Algerian rebellion a jobber has said that our 
market has become ‘bullet-proof.’ Not so New 
York. A sizeable correction was seen this week 
on Wall Street. Business recovery in the United 
States is slow—with 5} million still unemployed, 
or 6.9 per cent. of the working force. To reduce 
unemployment to 4 per cent. would require 7 
million jobs. How can this be secured when auto- 
mation took 900,000 jobs away in manufacturing 
industry last year? It has been pointed out to 
me that in the twelve years to end-1960 the Dow 
Jones industrial share index rose by about 233 
per cent., but earnings on the Dow Jones equities 
rose by only 45 per cent. How long will popular 
fashion go on raising the price-earnings ratio 
for common stocks? Some day there will be a 
great sobering of thought about equity invest- 
ment and this will apply to London as well as 
te New York. But the market correction will 
probably be only a short-term affair. 


Budget Beneficiaries Again 

Some brokers have been working out how the 
pay-roll tax will benefit some companies and 
injure others. This seems to be premature, for it 
is extremely unlikely that the pay-roll tax, as 
proposed by Mr. Lloyd, will ever see the statute 
book. The idea that the tax will give ‘an enor- 
mous boost’ to machine tools, steel, chemicals, 
property and finance companies seems very far- 
fetched. Property, bank and finance companies 
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are favoured because they do a huge turnover 
on a small staff, but I would not follow the rise 
in Bank shares after the MIDLAND bonus and | 
would have thought that property companies 
which distribute up to the hilt would be sensitive 
to an increase in profits tax. Of the finance com- 
panies only those engaged in hire-purchase 
finance have cause to be satisfied with the Budget. 
It is satisfactory that Mr. Lloyd recognised that 
the hire-purchase controls bore severely on a 
few industries which, he said, have good cause to 
complain that they are bearing too much of the 
brunt of the corrective action. The leader of the 
hire-purchase field might well be bought on any 
further set-back, namely UNITED DOMINION, now 
under 200s. te yield 2.7 per cent.—but WaGon 
FINANCE at 102s. 6d. to yield 4 per cent. might 
be added. Its 1960 fall in profits was due to 
providing against hire-purchase losses in motors 
and although the immediate outlook is not bright 


COMPANY MEETING 


THE BRITISH WAGON 
COMPANY LIMITED 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


MR. R,. A. DYSON’S REVIEW 


THe 92nd Annual General Meeting of The British 
Wagon Company Limited was held on 21st April in 
Rotherham, the Chairman, Mr. R. A. Dyson, pre- 
siding. The profit of the Group for 1960 after taxa- 
tion was £226,855 (1959—£369,.243) and at 3lst 
December, 1960, the Deferred Income amounted to 
£2,864,920 (1959—£2,358,996), The following is a 
summary of Mr. Dyson’s statement: 

The cost of a substantial increase in borrowings 
necessary to finance the larger business undertaken 
has been heavy due to increases in Bank Rate. Last 
year I mentioned that there was a marked tendency 
for hire-purchase rates to fall owing to increased 
competition and that this was not unwelcome if hire- 
purchase companies insisted on reasonable terms. 
In the event not only were rates depressed, but the 
necessary safeguards of a substantial deposit and a 
limited period were difficult to obtain in the condi- 
tions prevailing. 

The revenue received in any year derives largely 
from agreements entered into in previous years. 
Thus in 1960 we were in the position that while most 
of our revenue came from _ business previously 
accepted at low rates, the greater part being in re- 
spect of new goods, money costs rose steeply during 
the year to our disadvantage. 


In addition it has been necessary, particularly in 
the latter part of the year, to repossess an unusually 
large number of motor vehicles, The sale of these 


has become increasingly difficult and in most cases 
the price obtained has fallen far short of the value 
in our books. A substantial amount has had to be 
written off and an increased provision made for 
losses which we may face in 1961. We have taken all 
possible steps to reduce such losses. 

There is some encouragement for the future in the 
amount of the deferred income and in the increase 
in the hire-purchase balances from £21,000,000 to 
£28,000,000 especially as we were able slightly to 
increase the hire-purchase rates towards the end of 
the year. Business in the first three months of 1961 
has continued to increase satisfactorily, 

This has been a most difficult and frustrating year, 
but I can assure Shareholders that the whole struc- 
ture of the Company has been materially 
strengthened to meet the changed conditions which 
now obtain in the hire-purchase world. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 

The Scheme of Arrangement for the cancellation 
of the uncalled liability of £1 on the £2 shares wai 
approved. The authorised capital will be maintained 
at £3,400,000 by an increase of £850,000, the amount 
of the cancelled liability, The Scheme now requires 
the sanction of the Court. 
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1960 proved an eventful and satisfactory year for 
rWW. It was very greatly regretted that the 
tragically early death of your Company's Chair- 
man Lord Cilcennin, deprived him of seeing even 
the short-term results of unfailing efforts. His 
concern for the public responsibilities of the 
Company strengthened its importance and in- 
fluence in the field of television. I1 seemed entirely 
fitting that TWW’s memorial to a man so inter- 
ested in furthering young creative ability should 
take the form of permanently endowing a play- 
wright’s scholarship at Bristol University. 

As vour new Chairman I look forward to seeing 
the achievements and influence of the Company 
still further developed, as indeed they wili be if 
the mounting confidence and capacities of our 








young, loyal and enthusiastic staff are fully 
encouraged 
Our faith in the future of TWW has been 





endorsed by widespread approval of the new 





TWW LIMITED 


Independent Television for 





South Wales and the West of England 


Statement of the Chairman, The Rt Hon The Earl of Derby, MC 
to the Fourth Annual General Meeting held at the TWW 
Television Centre, Bristol, Thursday 20th April 1961. 


Wales and the West of England. The contro! of 
the Company through the Founders’ Shares 
remains unaltered 

The accounts for the year under review continue 
to reflect the strength of your Company's position 
It will be noted that substantia! reserves are avail- 
able for possible future developments in the 
industry. 


Advertising 
During the year the number of homes in our 
region receiving TWW programmes increased by 
21% and by the end of 1960 the audience receiving 
IT'WW programmes totalled nearly two and a half 
millions 

Television has continued to attract an increasing 
share of national advertising expenditure and the 
Company has benefited accordingly 

Once again the Company transmitted more loca! 
advertising than did any other Regional Company 





The TWW Television Centres at (eft) Bristol and (rizht) Cardiff 


studio in Bristol, which is the best television centre 
the West of England is likely to see for some years 
to come. The final stages of completion and staffing 
were successfully accomplished during the second 
half of the year, and this is reflected in the 
Accounts. The unmistakable warmth of welcome 
given to our personne! and to our Outside Broad- 
cast unit when touring programmes everywhere in 
our Region has reinforced our determination to do 
all we can to identify ourselves completely with 
the communities we serve 

Our share of audience continues to be most 
satisfactory, expecially for the programmes we 
originate from Cardiff and Bristol. These have 
included plays, musical entertainment of all types, 
discussions, topical and news magazines, and real- 
life adventure like ‘Pegasus Overland,’ as well as 
Welsh language and other specialised programmes. 
Public acknowledgement of the standard of our 
Welsh language television has been most satis- 
factory in confirming the value of a programme 
policy which focuses attention on local activities 
and interests of all kinds. Our news staff especially 
distinguished themselves by receiving the only 
Encyclopaedia Britannica award for news film 
gained for Independent Television 

The Company has participated enthusiastically 
in many important events in the region, of which 
the Bath Festival and the Royal National 
Eisteddfod are two important examples. 

During the year under review the Company 
again re-organised its capital with the aim of 
spreading the shareholding, and there are now 
more than 4,500 shareholders, of which it is 
estimated that about 1,000 are resident in South 


for Great Britain and this type of revenue also 
continues to show an increasing trend 

The TWW Retailers’ Scheme, which assists 
advertising campaigns at the point of sale, has 
extended its sphere of effectiveness and the 
majority of retail establishments in the region 
display the attractive window plaque supplied by 
the Company 

During the year under review an Advertising 
Magazine Unit, based on London but operating 
from our new Bristo! studios, was formed and 
extensive business has been attracted to this form 
of advertising 

The TWW region continues to enjoy substantia! 
economic growth with industrial development 
expending at a rate faster than the national! 
average. 


Management and Staff 
The extension of the Company's overall activities 
has called for more detailed Committee work, to 
enable your Board to participate in every major 
development as it arises 

In addition to the Welsh Advisory Committee, 
which meets monthly at Pontcanna Studios under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Grismond Philipps, a 
West Country Advisory Committee has been 
formed, and meets monthly under the Chair- 
nanship of Mr Sidney Gilliat 

The other two main Committees appointed by 
the Board are the Investment Committee, pre- 
sided over by myself, and the Programme Com- 
mittee, which meets under the Chairmanship o 
Mr Jack Hylton 

In the autumn of 1960 Mr Robert Myers, who 


had been seconded to TWW by NBC of America, 
left us to another important assignment overseas 
His wisdom and operationa’ knowledge had 
served us well and he takes with him the thanks 
and good wishes of us a!l 

The Company has recently been tortunate in 
acquiring the services of Mr John Baxter. a 
respected figure in the film industry, who has been 
appointed Executive Controller. He has already 
proved himself to be of great value to the Com- 
pany; particularly in assisting our Managing 
Director, Mr Alfred Francis, to whom once again 
we would like to express our very sincere gratitude 
for ali he has done throughout the past vear 

Good labour relations have been maintained 
between management and staff, resutting in a high 
level of efficiency and enthusiasm. You will wish 
me to pay tribute to the sustained efforts of all our 
staff 


Investment 
The Company has a 50°% interest in a teievision 
relay company Wire Vision Ltd, the balance of 
the shares being owned by Aerialite Ltd Steady 
development is being made and, through an 
associate Company of consultants, relay services 
in South Wales and the West Country are extend- 
ing their wiring in areas where reception is 
difficult. During the past six months many new 
viewers have in consequence been added to the 
TWW audience 

The Company has acquired a 40-year lease of 
the office block in Sloane Street, Knightsbridge, 
hitherto known as Vactric House, a property 
comprising six floors of well-appointed modern 
Offices. It is hoped that al! our London Depart- 
ments will be accommodated in these premises 
by the late summer of this year 

Your Directors continue to take a keen interest 
in the possibilities inherent in the growing demand 
for television services in a number of overseas 
territories 


Future Prospects 

With new Regional Companies stil! coming into 
being, the combined regiona! strength of inde- 
pendent television can become a still greater torce 
to be reckoned with. For this reason we have 
welcomed the setting up of the Pilkington Com- 
mittee and have followed a policy of neighbourly 
co-operation with other contractors on matters 
which seem likely in the long term to benefit 
television as a whole. We believe that this must be 
in the best interest of your Company 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
other business was duly transacted 
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The TWW reception area as defined by 
Television Audience Measurement Ltd. 
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dividends should be maintained and recovery 
should be seen in the last half of the year. 


Two Birmingham Companies 

HARRIS AND SHELDON is a Birmingham holding 
company which controls shopfitting companies 
(at home and overseas), a lift company and a 
motor accessory manufacturer. It has just re- 
ported higher profits for the year to December, 
1960, with a final dividend of 114 per cent., 
making 15 per cent. against an equivalent 134 
per cent. Earnings were sufficient to cover the 
dividend 24 times. At 14s. 6d. the 5s. shares yield 
54 per cent. BIRMINGHAM SOUND REPRODUCERS 
makes automatic record changers, gramophone 
pick-ups and tape recorders. It was actually able 
to increase its profits for the difficult year to 
December, 1960, and a final dividend of 35 per 
cent. was paid, making 40 per cent. on the larger 
capital. At 39s. to yield 5 per cent. on a dividend 
covered 2.3 times, the shares seem a fair pur- 
chase. 


Company Notes 


HERE have been major changes in the 
es of Aldford House (Park Lane) 
Limited for the year ended September 29, 1960, 
by reason of the large acquisition in June of 
many new properties, which was mainly financed 
by the issue of shares. The ordinary issued capital 
in Ss. shares now amounts to £1,665,500. The 
chairman, Lieut.-Colonel J. D. George, draws 
attention to the particularly burdensome effect of 
taxation and collection on  property-owning 
companies. He urges the Government to take 
effective action to revise entirely the maze of 
taxation legislation. There can be no comparison 


COMPANY MEETINGS 








between the figures for 1960 and 1959, and in 
fact the revenue for the current year will reflect 
the rentals from the recent acquisitions. The net 
profit, after tax, was £56,957; a second interim 
dividend of 4 per cent. has been declared, making 
a total for the year of 8 per cent. With further 
developments envisaged the 5s. ordinary shares 
should prove a promising investment at 9s. 6d. 
to yield 4.4 per cent., which far from discounts 
the future prospects. 

Mr. J. Carl Ross, chairman of the Ross 
Group, trawler fishers and producers of frozen 
fish, canned fruit and vegetables, ice-cream, has 
successfully expanded the company’s interests 
over the past few years, but the accounts for 
the year to September 30, 1960, lack sufficient 
detail as to the income derived from the various 
sources of trade, Many acquisitions were made 
last year for cash and by the issue of shares to the 
extent of £1.32 million, which considerably eased 
the bank overdraft position. Even so, expansion 
still continues, the group having just made an 
offer for Sterling Poultry Products. The pre-tax 
profits last year rose by as much as 86 per cent.; 
the net profit was £467,842, providing cover of 
31.7 per cent. for the 20 per cent. dividend on the 
increased capital. The 5s. shares have proved, 
and should continue to be, a great growth 
stock; at 25s. they yield 4 per cent. 

Edwards High Vacuum, engineers and manu- 
facturers of pumps, compressors and instruments, 
have produced record profits for 1960. Pre-tax 
profits were 31 per cent. higher and the net profit 
(from the preliminary figures) appears to be 20 
per cent. higher. Last year the capital was in- 
creased by the conversion, into ordinary shares, 
of the unconvertible loan stock, so that the divi- 
dend at 15 per cent. is 1} per cent. up. The com- 
pany has just acquired a precision engineering 


POLLARD BALL AND ROLLER BEARING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


INCREASING 


THE annual general meeting of Pollard Ball and 
Roller Bearing Company Limited was held on April 
25 in London, Mr. F. C. T. Lane, F.C.A., (the chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement - 

The consolidated Profit and Loss Account for the 
year ended 31st December, 1960, shows that, after 
deducting all expenses including depreciation, 
£625,128 was earned before tax compared with 
£514,950 for the previous year, Taxation takes 
£291,248 of our earnings leaving £333,880 available 
as a net result of the year’s effort. 

Available for distribution, including the amount 
brought forward, is £470,626. The net dividend on 
the preference shares takes £3,675 and a final divi- 
dend of 15% on the ordinary capital as increased 
during the year, together with the interim dividend 
already paid, will absorb £123,901. General Reserve 
Account receives £203,979 and there remains a 
balance of £139,071 to carry forward. 


EXPANSION OF FACTORIES 

Whitehouse Industries Limited has been rehoused 
in its own freehold factory at Pontefract, to which 
a new bay has already been added and adjoining 
land has been bought to allow for further growth. 
The ‘Philidas’ Self-Locking nut had its best year 
ever and we look forward to increasing demand far 
this specialised product, 

We have already extended our main building at 





DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


Ferrybridge, now exclusively used by Pollard 
Bearings Limited, and are in course of erecting other 
buildings to cope with the increasing demand for 
our products. 

Pollard Bearings (Northampton) Limited has 
made a very satisfactory contribution to the trading 
profits. 


Canadian Pollard Bearings Limited has made 
steady progress and while S.A, Pollard Roulements, 
our French subsidiary, traded at a small loss in its 
first full year, some contribution to our wellbeing 
will be forthcoming from that Company in the 
future. 


1960 gave us a substantial increase in our direct 
exports and present indications are that this will 
continue. 


SATISFACTORY CURRENT ORDER BOOK 


Our sales for the first two months of 1961 are in 
excess of those for the corresponding period of last 
year and our order book is in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. Your Board are confident that while margins 
are tending to narrow, given reasonable conditions of 
world trade some further progress can be expected 
in the current year. 

The results are due to the willing and happy co- 
operation of all members of our organisation from 
the management to the factory floor and our thanks 
are due to them for their sustained efforts, 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
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firm by the issue of 35,000 ordinary shares and 
£38,500 in cash. The company has a high reputa. 
tion in the trade and investors have shown their 
confidence by giving the 4s. ordinary shares 4 
high investment rating. These, at 33s., yield only 
1.8 per cent. to the long-term investor. 


Mr. J. W. Garton, chairman of Brown Bayley 
Steels, gives shareholders an excellent account 
for 1960. Trading profits have risen by £408,493 
over 1959 to £1,080,191, giving a net profit of 
£600,962 against £387,935, The company suffered 
some reduction in orders from the motor-car 
industry, but the production of stainless steel, in 
which the company specialises, was high and it 
seems likely that this trend will continue. Plans 
are now in hand to build a new mill, which will 
involve considerable reorganisation and wil! cost 
about £2 million over the next four to five years, 
This expansion will be paid for from the com. 
pany’s own resources. The dividend has been 
stepped up from 13} per cent. to 16 per cent, 


This progressive company’s 10s. ordinary sliares 
at 37s. 6d. give a return of 4.2 per cent. and an 
excellent dividend cover of 44 times. 

Malacca Rubber Plantations, of which Sir 
John Hay is chairman, reports a trading profit 


for 1960 of £572,830, the highest in the com- 


pany’s history, which was made possible by the 
high price ruling for rubber during most of that 
year, It is now down to just over 2s. per Ib. The 
company continues to market a large amount of 
its output in the form of concentrated latex, 
which gives a higher net return than standard 
sheet. The replanting programme continues with 
a resulting rise in output, which has increased 


by 42 per cent. since 1954. The net profit after 
tax was £236,000, from which a maintained divi- 
dend of 40 per cent. is being paid. The £1 ordin- 
ary shares at 55s. 6d. return 14.4 per cent 


ALDFORD HOUSE (PARK LANE) 


THe 26th annual general meeting of Aldford House 
(Park Lane) Limited was held on April 20 in Lon- 
don, Lt.-Col. J. D. George, O.B.E., T.D., F.C.A. 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

Your Directors decided to declare and to pay on 
the 30th March a Second Interim Dividend of 4 
per cent., actual, less Income Tax, in respect of the 
year which terminated on the 29th September, !960. 
This takes the place of a normal Final Dividend 
and conforms to the forecast intention publi 1 in 
the Offer for Sale on the 15th June, 1960. 

Progress so far made in the current year indicates 
that the net profits available for dividend at the 29th 
September next are likely to exceed the estimate of 
£90,804. 

Taxation continues its heavy burden upon our 


earned income and governmental edicts are a per- 
petual obstacle in normal day-to-day business, It is 
high time that the Government took determined and 
effective action to revise entirely the maze of taxa- 
tion legislation by the introduction of an under- 
standable consolidation act and, as regards property 
companies, to enjoin their assessments as one whole 
solely under Schedule “D” and to give fair and 
realistic treatment by admitting that amortization 
is an entirely proper charge against such profits as 
they may earn, 

Although Current Liabilities and Bank Loan to- 
gether amount to some £475,000, the Company has 
properties free and uncharged which, if charged, 
should produce a sum considerably in excess of that 
figure. Your Directors are giving their proper atien 
tion to this and are not oblivious to the possible 
opportunities to be explored towards achieving 
further expansion of profitable interests and activi- 
ties. 

The report was adopted. 
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me “ ae i ht f ; hej ee gists as a fairer statement of mid-twentieth- which would look best on the building—and to 
11Vi- signers are no yughnt yr their articular SKIILIS, . - . ° P al 
ens ae Se Oe : wageh <ccigas century architecture than anything Parkinson — make all three decisions coincide if possible 
lin- nor do they know what those skills ought to be, ia << here " hae 
a h id ' © , has writien Professor Parkinson’s whole thesis. if you can 
a the architec -Ou saree Sroduce a Sauls- - . . . < 
: * hail i apes scaltne “7 ian coce Professor Parkinson could have had a lot of — call it that, is wrongly based on the assumption 
actory Duliding if he wanted to . ; . cee . —— f 
ne thi "4 b | " } » 1 doube it fun about the relationship of architects that the craftsman’s approach has died out—not 
y All may be a leg-pull, though | doubt tt. ; . . . . . ; sy 
. NE) on omy oe a ; + — pear and designers with laymen, who invariably think — only in craftsmanship but in painting. sculpture 
nyway, as IS published in an architectura . . : , Ms 
A y : ter , mae ly b ‘i ; h they could do a job better themselves—-and often and architecture. And it is no longer thought 
agazine “ > read mainly by people who “os ; : be - 
id mn se —™ nog ; ie thi ~ try, by additions and amendments around the clever to pine--as Parkinson does—for crafts- 
10W » be nonsense. But this and everything . . : . : 
on- 7 “ . os ees Saye S or 3 committee table. Instead he dismisses both pro- | manship (which was often very bad indeed) and 
OC} > that Parkinson writes is so representative 0 ps ; . ' ' oe 
P.C.A. ese tha ; i — a ne i ar fessi fessions as almost worthless. The designer, he to ignore the precision and finish of machine- 
a gener ay view of the creative professions . ' 
a general lay view of the cre pre says, can do little more than express a prefer- made products 
ted that his tiresome, unfunny statements deserve 
teplics. And the best way of replying is to give 
Py reminders of some of the work being done by the | —_ ~ 
the professions he mentions—professions that arein| SOCIAL CALL...SECOND CAR... 
) the news today more than they ever were. 
. ews today more than they eve : .. WOLSELEY ‘1500’ Wise indeed is the family that 
fen > e ‘ + ae . ‘NI ails 
a Take the painter and sculptor. ‘No one tells = aled yee runs two Wolseleys. While her 
> ? ‘ 6 . + ¢ ari rhe ——s wd 
them,’ says Parkinson, ‘what to depict, on what == eit ee husband uses his 6/99 for 
wis scale or for what purpose—they are left to give : S Soe business, she runs the children 
Oth expression to their mood which is, not un- : - . to school, nips into town and 
e of naturally, one of despair.” When | read this | | still finds plenty of time to attend 
° | c 
had just been talking to two exuberantly un- her social functions . . . thanks 
our despairing artists, both of whom delight in being to her compact, convenient 
per- a : , , ve) 
‘ ie fe told what to do by the London County Council 1500". It's easy to park. A delight 
Ss, I . ‘ . j { 
ed and The first, Francis Carr, who is one of a number to net re the envy © her 
; —— riends for its many 'uxur 
f taxa of painters and sculptors the LCC is commis- y Y 
nl _ : eS features. Wolseley puts 2-car 
under sioning to embellish buildings (at the rate of | 
ort 0 000 ; . : <I , | motoring within easy reach. 
a “VU, é >ar é t >d 4 rmous | , 
ial v0 a ye ar) has just finishe an enorm¢ u Fleet Mode! £497 plus £208.4.2 P.T. 
a mosaic in a primary school and is pleased to find, Family Model from €530 plus 
ization 1 his fan-mail from the infants’ department. | £221.19.2 P.T. WOLSELEY 
fits as that society still needs him. (‘I will look after | 1500". . . 1} litre O.H.V. engine. 
your picture,’ wrote a six-year-old.) 4-speed gearbox. Centra} 
to The other artist is Anthony Hollaway who floor gear-change. ‘Twin-top’ 
ny has , . > . | 
acoed, Wy Uke Mr. Carr, experiments with new materials performance in 3rd gear. 
of that for murals—everything from inlaid polyester 
en tesin to vitreous enamel. In fact Mr. Hollaway is There is also the 15/60 from £660 plus £276.2.6 P.T. and the 6/99 from £885 plus £369.17.6 P.T. 
le . 
}0SS1 0) One of the artists engaged by the LCC archi- BUY Ww Y BUY Ww Y 
hieving lects’ department to provide cheap and effective | ISEL a OLSELE W 205 
Cls é < é ree . 2 
vi Sailtte met Ie mow ails hited f flat i - TWELVE MONTHS' WARRANTY and backed by BMC service ‘ 
ditt a e scnools, OCKS O atS an | 
ee ltl aor tgee NC | ~WOLSELEY MOTORS LIMITED - COWLEY - OXFORD 
© on. Like Francis Carr he finds that the artist | London Showroons : 12, Berkeley Street, Wil. Overseas Business: Nuffield rts Ltd., Oxford and 41-46, Piccadilly, London Wale 
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Mind and Body 





By 


ZARATHUSTRA claimed 
that accidents could not 
happen to him. His super- 
human capacities would 
have been taxed to their 
limit if he had to live up 
to this boast today. More 
than a million people are 


injured each year in 
accidents at home, at 
work or on the roads. 





The mounting toll is an 
unavoidable consequence 
of a society whose machines evolve faster than 
the biological safety reactions of the animals 
who invented them. Trauma has replaced in- 
fectious disease as the main hazard of 
modern living. This is one of the cruellest 
paradoxes of human ingenuity and creativeness 
since we have built for ourselves an artificial 
environment abounding in risks and dangers 
undreamt of in the natural world against whose 
whims we first pitted our inventiveness. By 
insulating ourselves from natural hazard, by 
exempting ourselves from the Darwinian process, 
we have opted to suffer under a far more 
awkward regime, Here a process of Unnatural 
Selection holds sway. The study of these pro- 
cesses has led to the recent development of a 
new branch of practical and academic medicine 
covering an enormous range of topics, many of 
which have sharp political implications. I hope 
to refer to some of these in the future. 

For the moment there is one subject which has 
been neatly introduced by a couple of lectures 
recently delivered before the Royal College of 
Physicians by Dr. Henry Miller, a neurologist of 
distinction who took for the subject of his lec- 
tures the elusive problem of the accident 
neurosis. From a consecutive series of 200 head 
injuries Dr, Miller unearthed a group of about 
forty patients who shared features which pointed 
an important social moral. All of these patients 
displayed neurotic symptoms whose severity was 
out of proportion to the extent of their physical 
injuries. The picture was remarkably consistent. 
Evidence of physical damage was minimal but the 
symptoms were usually described by the patients 
in over-dramatic terms and usually took the form 
of severe head or back pains. The patient was 
almost always accompanied to the consultation 
by a friend or relative who acted as an over- 
zealous prompter. The patient himself was often 
gloomy and hostile in manner and unusually 
reluctant to concede any improvement in his or 
her condition as the treatment progressed. As 
Dr. Miller points out, the most consistent feature 
in this group was ‘the subject’s unshakable con- 
viction of unfitness for work.’ Some passed many 
months or even years of resentful idleness, drift- 
ing from doctor to doctor in a fruitless search 
for satisfaction. Taken over the whole country 
such people represent a chronic drain on both 
industrial and, of course, medical manpower. 

The social background of such patients pointed 





Wildcat Headaches 


JOHN LYDGATE 


to the roots of the disorder. Almost all of the 
patients in this group came from social classes 
1V and V; that is to say, from the class of 
semi-skilled or unskilled industrial workers: and 
within that group, from amongst those cases in 
which legal compensation for the injury was a 
possibility. The picture was rarely seen, for 
example, following injuries on the sports field. 
The symptoms often disappeared once the case 
had been settled by arbitration and it is interest- 
ing to notice that recovery was as prompt if the 
claim was rejected. Settlement one way or the 
other seemed to be the effective cure in many 
cases. Compared with other types of neurotic 
illness such patients showed a relatively low 
incidence of previous psychiatric disability, so 
that the illness seems to be actually a direct 
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product of the patient’s social and economic 
situation. This illustrates the way in which 
medicine can reveal to the socially perceptive 
doctor acute political insights; for we have here 
a beautiful example of political resentment 
presenting itself in a neat envelope of medical 
symptoms. It is, as it were, an insidious form of 
wildcat strike, for in all these cases the patient 
is in fact expressing in terms of medical symp- 
toms his sense of exploitation. By by-passing the 
normal machinery of industrial arbitration he is 
in effect forcing the doctor into the role of a 
private shop-steward whose unknowing func- 
tion it becomes to press for a separate, personal 
wage-claim on behalf of his patients. That such 
resentments should exist in the first place, is not 
an issue with which the doctor can directly con- 
cern himself, but Dr. Miller has done an invalu- 
able social service by exposing this condition as 
an essentially political disease. The long-term 
solution must rest with those concerned in 
industrial relations and, of course, with the social 
engineers who finally determine the structure 
of the political pyramid. 


Food by Phone 


By 


THERE are evenings when 
you either have nothing 
planned for dinner or are 
not feeling up to prepar- 
ing and cooking any- 
thing. Or perhaps there’s 
just nothing in the fridge 
or larder. How easy is it 
to get something sent to 
your home so that you 
don’t have to go out to 
/\ a eat? I don’t know of any 

such facilities outside 
London and would be glad to hear (for the bene- 
fit of other readers) from readers who do. 

In London, a typical and easy way is to dial 
CHICKEN (CHI 2536), the telephone number of 
Romains who do a home delivery service of 
cooked meals. CHICKEN is only an easy way 
to remember the number (and something of a 
gimmick): when you dial it the call will be in- 
tercepted and you will be asked to dial one of 
Romains’ two other numbers, HYD 6191 or 
2270, where your order will be taken. There is a 
wide choice on the menu: steak, scampi, lobster, 
pork cutlets, curry, spaghetti, a choice from a 
cold buffet, sweets and even sandwiches. Prices 
are reasonable when you allow for the fact that 
you must pay something for the convenience of 





the service. 

A hot or cold chicken at 22s. 6d. will be de- 
livered free within a four-mile radius of Picca- 
dilly and delivery is also free for any order of 
25s. and above. For orders below this you will 
be charged 3s. 6d. for delivery. Orders from 
points up to six miles from Piccadilly can be 
taken but beyond four miles there is a delivery 
charge of 5s. You should give your order about 
an hour before you want to eat. Delivery is by 


LESLIE 


ADRIAN 


scooter and the food is wrapped in aluminium 
foil and transported in hot boxes. Romains used 
to have a wine list but this has been discon- 
tinued. The service operates every day of the 
year from 10 a.m. to 10.30 p.m 

Other delivery services are provided by Good 
Catering (KNI 1222) who deliver in Chelsea, 
South Kensington and Belgravia, minimum 
charge 15s., delivery charge Is., and by Marcel 
(BEL 4912) and La Surprise (KEN 0509). two 
restaurants in Sloane Street and Knightsbridge 
respectively, who deliver from their 
restaurant menus within two miles of their pre- 
mises. La Surprise has a two-shilling delivery 
charge. Both, with twenty-four 
will send linen, cutlery, flower arrangements and 
a waiter to serve your meal. 

A trap to watch out for is delivery by taxi. 


meals 


hours’ notice, 


Unless you are in a hurry and ask for special 
delivery by taxi the caterer should use his own 
transport. I do not recommend the Lotus House 


(Edgware Road) delivery service. I ordered one 
of their Chinese meals and it came in the hands 
of a very small Chinese boy whose taxi-ride from 
and back to the restaurant cost me 12s. He might 
have deserved 12s. for his trouble but the Lotus 
House didn’t. 

I suggest you ring all the numbers I have given 
and ask them to send you their menu. You never 
know when you might need the service—in time 
of sickness, for the luxury of it or out of sheer 
laziness. 

* 

I’m sure there are plenty of people who would 
like to go to the United States on holiday and, 
with the ‘Come to the United States’ campaign 
now in progress, there are plenty of organisations, 
including the Kennedy Administration, trying to 
make it easier for you. The greatest obstacle is 
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the cost of crossing the Atlantic before you even 
begin your holiday. 

An independent American airline (Flying Tiger 
Line, 168 Regent Street: GER 3627) has an- 
nounced a plan whereby it will be possible this 
year for you to go to New York and return for 
as little as £35 8s. This is about £100 cheaper 
than the cheapest fare on scheduled flights. To 
get this you must charter a plane from the air- 
line (it will be a Super Constellation) and find 
118 people to fill the seats. These people must 
all be members of some organisation whose pur- 
pose is not that of getting cheap travelling fact- 
jities. The airline will send you explanatory notes 
which will show you what kind of organisations 
can qualify. 

The major airlines will also arrange charter 
fights of this sort and the cost will be rather 
Jower than the cost of a regular scheduled flight 
on the same airline, though not as Jow as Flying 
Tiger's offer. If you feel like finding in your club, 
college, university or school a large number of 
people who want to go to the States this is cer- 
tainty a much cheaper way of arranging it than 
any other. I just hope you have a good. keen 
organising secretary who doesn’t mind becoming 





a temporary travel agent. One consolation for 
him: getting a visa for a trip to America is now 
a great deal easier, quicker and less objectionable 
than it used to be. You won't have to have your 
fingerprints taken and you are no longer required 
to sign a declaration that it is not your intention 


to overthrow the Government of the United 
State 
* 
The shops are full of most attractive (and ex- 
pensive) glazed chintzes, a reader tells me. And 
asks what has happened to the descendants of 


John Gilpin’s old friend the calender who, 
among other things, could have restored the glaze 
after washing. 

The news is bad for spring cleaners with glazed 


chinizes awaiting restoration. More than a dozen 


phone calls tracked down the only dry-cleaner in 
the London area, if not in the British Isles. who 


will undertake to clean glazed chintz and return 
li with the gl The 


(headquarters at Southern Row, WIO0: I 


Davis Cleaners 


\Dbroke 


oss renewed 





1212) charge 7s. per square yard for lined cur- 
tains, 4s. 6d. if they are unlined. But there is a 
long waiting list almost as difficult to get on as 
the one for an exclusive club or for an LCC 
ccuncil house. November (yes, this year) would 
be about the earliest that they could consider 


Postscript 


Less than a couple of 
hundred = miles  west- 
north-west of London, 
and you have gone for- 
eign almost as effectively 
as if you had flown the 
same distance due south. 
Not gastronomically. alas 
tinned peas and bottled 
mayonnaise are the 
national dishes of Wales 
England-—but in 
language, manners, and 

look of the country, this is abroad. In Llandovery 
last Weekend I heard gnarled men in the market 
place gossiping together in a tongue far, far 
stranger to an Englishman than French or Italian 
be: I recalled that a century ago 
Borrow (whose book I had taken with me on my 
into Wild Wales) had heard the 
postman shouting, “Sebastopol wedi cymmeryd. 
Hurrah!” and | suppose that if I had eaves- 
dropped long enough the words ‘Cuba’ or ‘Laos’ 
might have fallen gratefully on my bewildered 
ear. Or ‘Selwyn Lloyd, of course 





as of 


could ever 


own sortie 


a good Welsh 
name after all, and perhaps spoken highly of by 
the surtax-payers of Llandovery. 

Between there and Brecon; between Brecon 
and Llanwrtyd Wells: and between Llanwrtyd 
and the other sad little ci-devant spas at which 
the better-off Welsh shopkeepers used to take 
the after who knows what fin de siécle 
Methodist the country is as empty, 
almost, as Macedonia. You can drive a score of 
the Mynydd Eppynt or the Radnor 
week 


cure 


excesses, 


miles 
Forest, as | 


never so much asa boy ona bicycle, ora horse 


over 


did less than a ago, and see 


ind cart, let alone a lorry. Or you can turn a 


A40, the L_ondon-Fishguard 


road, to find that two local motorists. driving 


cormer on main 


opposite ways, have stopped alongside each other 


for a chat. blocking the road completely, so sure 


are they that there couldn't possibly be any 
other trafic for an hour or so 
But | mentioned manners as one of the signs 


that one had gone foreign. In Wales, the natives 
are friendly. [he waitresses smile, and so do the 
policemen even the sergeant and the superin- 
tendent in Brecon, where I had parked in a “No 
Parking’ space, and on market day, 
In Llanwrtyd, the butcher who had 
Watched me, through his window 
that the electrician’s shop was closed, put down 
his cleaver to introduce me to the draper, next 
door, who was ready to leave counter and custo- 
mer so that he could open up his poorly brother's 
establishment and try and find me a battery. 


strolled 
amiably by 


discovering 


London could do with Welsh waiters 
and traffic-wardens and shop-assistants, it seemed 


some 
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new applicants, they told me. The waiting list is 
closed till then. 

You could do it yourself. Mrs. Beeton, inevit- 
ably, has a recipe for glazing, the principa} 
secret of which is elbow grease. Presumably, this 
is the penalty of preferring traditional materials 


to me, with the smiles still on their faces. And 
it also seemed to me symbolic that there is a 
‘Welcome to Wales’ signboard at the border as 
you drive west, but never a kindly English come- 
hither as you drive back. Mind you, though, it 
rained and it rained and it rained 


* 


The practice of spattering the pages of light 
novels with the brand-names of status symbols 
struck me as having reached its limit when I read 
the other day of a character using ‘a Fabergé 
ball-point’ to make out a cheque. I know that 
the Russians invented everything, from aero- 
planes to sewing-machines, but I was a little 
taken aback, all the same, at the thought of Carl 
Fabergé, between carving his rock-crystal snuff- 
toxes for the Grand Dukes and his jade Easter 
eggs for the Czarina, dreaming up ball-point 
pens with which to astonish posterity 


* 


I've referred before to the discrepancies be- 
tween the advertisements of E. H. Brooks and 
Son, the house-agents, in the Sunday Times and 
those in the Observer. Last Sunday the readers of 
the Sunday Times were denied what those of the 
Observer enjoyed—a reference to Tom Wintring- 
ham’s book Your MP, which ‘heeded by the 
people, warned them to reject the Tories in “45 
And a Sunday or so the advertisement 
that read (in the Observer): “Young Socialist 
Economist and former young lady assistant to 
scientific film unit making films on VD for US 
Army “the Sunday 
‘on VD. It is 
Sunday 1 
from the facts of life 
US Army life 


ago, in 


Times omitted the words 
Observe how the 
shielded 


en from the facts of 


touching to 


mess readers are not only 


but ev 
* 
It's a good idea of the Army and Navy Stores 


hold small 
enough for guests to be seated first to hear a 


Wine department to Wine-tastings 
lecture by an expert. Last week's series was of 
Rhine, Mosel and Alsatian wines, introduced by 
an eminent shipper (and witty speaker), Mr 
G. W. 


get on the list for future tastings. 


Thoman. I advise the store’s customers to 


Iwo of the dozen or so very good wines on 
show struck me as being of outstanding value 
One (shipped by Mr. Thoman himself) 
Schloss Béckelheimer 1957, a great year for 
Nahe wines this is full, fruity and fragrant: at 
13s. a bottle one should buy now, for there can’t 
be all that much left of the 1957. My other choice 
is the department's simple Nier- 
steiner Riesling, shipped by Siegel—a 
great bargain at only 9s. 9d 
characteristic a hock 


Was a 


non-vintage 
Walter 
for so fresh and 


CcYRit 


RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers, 


1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AUSTRALIA. Applications are invited for the 
position of General Secretary with the 
Y.M.C.A. Sydaey. Salary (A) £1,100 p.a. con- 
sideration given passage Experience or some 
knowledge of social work desirable. Interview 
London. Apply Personnel, Y.W.C.A., 108 
Baker S‘reet, W.1 


BLACKFRIARS SETTLEMENT 


requires man Organiser for further de- 
velopment of after-care work with ex- 
prisoners. This is a pioneer project, to_be 
financed by the Nuffield Foundation. Ex- 
perience of social work desirable, but 
Paramount importance will be attached 
to the applicant's insigh. into, and concern 
for, individua! personal problems. Appoint- 
ment for three years in the first instance; 
salary range £800 to £900. Apply by May 
15th to The Warden Blackfriars Settle- 
ment, 44/47 Nelson Square, London, 
S.E.1 


GOVERNMENT OF ADEN 


Vacancy for Labour Relations Officer 
Candidates men only, preferably between 
40 and 50, must have experience of 
Trade Union organisations and negotiat- 
ing procedures and of the operation of 
Whitley Councils. Experience as Secretary 


to either a Trade Union or Employees 
Organisation and of Government and 
Local Government organisation and 


administration desirable. Post on Con- 
tract/gratuity terms. Salary in scale £1,067 
to £2,004 inclusive. Quarters at low rental 
Free passages and medica] attention. Out- 
fit and Children’s Education allowances 
Tour of service 18-24 months. Low income 
tax. Generous home leave. Further particu- 
lars and Application forms from Director 
of Recruitment, Colonial Office, London, 
S.W.1, quoting BCD.89/2/013/A5 
Candidates should state their full names 
when applying 


LECTURERS WANTED. Occasional Lectures 
—Schools, Clubs etc. Moderate Fees. Experts 
preferred—any subjects. For details Box No 
7984 


OFTEN AMUSING, Unusual part-time job in 
Piccadilly for girl interested in people. The 
work would consist of some typing (letters 
and invoices) and some interviewing. Might 


interest young married girl with spare time 
Preferably Graduate of Public School. Some- 
time in June. Write Box M.911 W.P.S.. 4 
Holborn Circus, E.C.1 

SECRETARY to General Secretary. World 
Y.M.C.A. at Geneva. £800 p.a. Must have 


good educationa! standard, secretarial experi- 
ence, French and other languages. Attractive 
office on lakeside. Hoste! accommodation prob- 
ably available. Would work as member of 
internaticnal staff. Apply Personnel, Y.W.C.A., 
108 Baker Stree: W.1 


STATISTICIAN for original research project 


on London investment journa An in‘erestin 
part-time job fo man « Wa ha 
Statistical or mathematica. bac 

flair for evaluating data Plea r B 
No. 7977 


THE CARE OF THE ELDERLY 


National Old 
offers 14 week 


People’s Weila 
training t ho t 

to become Matrons and Assiscant Mia 
of old people’s homes. Numerous openings 
exist in Homes in all parts of the country 
No rigid age limit for training, but new 
recruits between 30 and 50 specially wel- 
comed. Next course begins 16 October 
Grants available to cover cost. Apply now 
for full particulars to Secretary, 26 Bed- 

ford Square, W.C.1 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the full- 
time post of ASSISTANT in the Research 
Section of the Faculty of Economic and 
Social Studies. The person appointed will 
be expected to take part in a study of 
community health services. Experience in 
the health service of local authorities 
would be an advantage. The vacancy is 
in either Grade II (which carries the 


status of Assistant Lecturer) or Grade 
Ill. The salary scales are as follows 
Grade II—£800 to £950 per annum; 
Grade III—£675 to £725 per annum 


Applications should be sent not later than 
May 8th, 1961, to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester 13, from whom 


further particulars and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contd. 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 


The University invites applications for the 
following three appointments 


1. LECTURER IN EDUCATION 


Applicants should be graduates, with a 
postgraduate qualification in education 
It is hoped to appoint someone with a 


special interest in the history of education. 


2. LECTURERS (2) IN GEOGRAPHY 


The University seeks one lecturer whose 
special interests lie in Economic Geo- 
graphy and another whose special interests 
lie in Biogeography and/or Cartography. 


SALARY SCALE: £A1675-95-2340, with 
superannuation on the F.S.S.U. basis 
The initial salary within the scale may be 
fixed im accordance with the successful 
candidate’s qualifications and experience 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF _  AP- 
POINTMENT and a statement about the 
posts may be had on application to the 
Registrar or to the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. Any further information desired 
will gladly be supplied on application to 
the Registrar 
APPLICATIONS, in duplicate and giving 
the information listed in the final para- 
graph of the general conditions of 
appointment, should reach the Registrar, 
The University of Adelaide, Adelaide, 
South Australia, NOT LATER THAN 
JUNE 15, 1961 


UNITED KINGDOM INFORMATION 
OFFICERS REQUIRED BY THE 
COLONIAL OFFICE 


Colonial Office has vacancies for Senior 
Information Officers to serve in the United 
Kingdom Information Offices in Uganda 
and British Guiana. The main function of 
these Information Offices is to ensure 
effective local presentation of information 
about United Kingdom policy and affairs 
The Senior Information Officer at these 
posts is responsible for a wide range of 
information activities including press ser- 
vices. Candidates should have varied 
experience in press and public relations 
work and an interest in colonial affairs 
SALARY: At the minimum of the scale 
£1558-£1923 (inclusive of London weight- 
ing). Foreign Service Allowance 
be paid at the rate of £320 p.a. in East 
Africa or £460 p.a. in British Guiana for 
a single officer renting his accommodation 
£845 p.a. in East Africa or £1230 p.a. in 
British Guiana for a _ married officer 
accompanied by his wife, or £795 p.a. in 
East Africa or £850 p.a. in British Guiana 
for a married officer not accompanied by 
his wife, in either case also paying rent 
for accommodation. An excess rent allow- 
ance, would be payable in certain circum- 
stances to a married accompanied officer. 
Free passages would be provided for the 
selected candidates and their families sub- 
ject to certain conditions. The appoint- 
ments are temporary and non-pension- 
able and would be for 3 years in the first 
instance with consequentia] leave. Write 
giving date of birth, education and full 
details of experienc ncluding dates of 


held to the Manager (PE.1542) 


posts 

Ministry of Labour Atlantic House, 

Farringdon Street. London. E.C.4. Closing 

Date 9 Ma 1961 

WOMAN'S OW™' has a vacancy for an ex- 
Perienced sub-ed with a flair for quick 
rewriting and bright head Ss and captions 
Good salar Apr ng to the Editor, 
Woman's Ovn T H e, Southampton 
Stre London. W¢ 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—coatd. 
THE 
interested 
UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


lie mainly in 
Commencing salary 


TO THE 
duties will 
sales departments 
annum with 
Applications, in 
sent not later than May 24th, 


tion may be obtained 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


SENIOR LECTURER IN EXTENSION 
METHODS 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. Applicants must have 
a University degree, preferably a higher 
degree, with training in Extension Educa- 
uon. 
Salary £42520-£A70-£A2870 p.a 
The successful applicant wil} enjoy the 
privileges of superannuation, study leave. 
travel grants and other benefits available 
to the academic staff 
Further particulars and application forms 
are obiainable from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth. 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1 
Applications ciose in Australia and 
London on 3ist MAY, 1961. 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION 


above- 
Quali 


invited for the 
The primary 


Applications ure 
mentioned position 


fication sought is competence to under- 
take a course in methods of teaching 
Geography to prospective secondary 


schoo! teachers. For this, good academic 
quatifications in Geography, and relevant 
experience are necessary. Qualifications in 
addition to these that would enable the 
lecturer to undertake other courses in the 
Department will be an advantage, for 
example a higher degree in Education or 
Psychology, or another teaching method 
Salary £A1830/£A2330 p.a 
The successful applicant will enjoy the 
privileges of superannuation, study leave, 
travel grants and other benefits available 
to the academic staff 
Further particulars and application forms 
are obtainable from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1 
Applications close in Australia and 
London, on 3lst MAY, 1961 


UNIVERSITY Or HONG KONG 
READERSHIP IN PHILOSOPHY 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post. Applicants should possess 
appropriate academic qualifications and 
teaching experience 
Annual salary (superannuable) is £2,500 
for a man or £1,900 for a woman. There 
is also an expatriatio: allowance of £300 
a year if applicable. Salaries are under 
review. The equivaleu: of income tax in 
the Colony is comparatively low. 
First-class sea passages are provided for 
expatriate staff and their families on first 
appointment and leaves. Accommodation 
at reasorable rental! is provided for those 
receiving expatriation allowance 
Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applica- 
tions close in Hong Kong and London on 
9th JUNE 1961 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
Applications are invited from women graduates, 
in educational publishing, for the 
post of a second ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
Initially, 
the publicity and 
£500/ 
membership of the 
writing, should be 
1961, to the 
Registrar, The University, Manchester 13, from 
whom further particulars and forms of applica- 














SPECTATOR INDEX 


The full 


Volume 2 


st 


5 of the 


Spectator (July-December, 


alphabetical index of contents and contributors to 


1960) is 


available. Orders, and a remittance of Ss. per copy, should 


be sent to: 


THE SALES MANAGER 
SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER STREET 
LONDON, WCl 























APRIL 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT—coatd 


UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 
DEPUTY REGISTRAR 


Applications are invited tor the above 
mentioned post to be vacated by Mr 
A. C. T. Rowe-Evans on his appoin nt 
as Secretary to Makerere College. Appli- 
cants should be graduates of British L er 


Sities, and have experience of University 
administration 
The present salary scale, which is jer 


review, is £2,000 x £75—£2,300 tor a man 
or £1,500 x £60—£1,740 for a w an 


There is also an expatriation allowar of 

£250 a yea: if applicable. The equiva ot 

income tax in the Colony is compara ely 
low 

First-class sea passages are provide or 

expatriate staff and their families on first 

appointment and leaves. Accommo n 


at reasonable rental is provided for se 
receiving expatriation allowance 


Further particulars and informatior to 
the method of application may be ob “d 
from the Secretary, Association of | [- 


sities of the British Commonwealtt 56 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

















Applications close, in London and Hong 
Kong, on 3!st MAY, 1961 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY Ot 
WELLINGTON 
New Zealand 
LECTURER IN ECONOMK 
Applications are invited for the 1e 
mentioned post 
The salary will be £1,250 per a 1, 
rising by annual incremenis of £ to 
£1,700 per annum. The initia! sala il 
be determined according to the qu cae 
tions and experience of the appx ¢ 
Approved fares to Wellington » be 
allowed for the appointee, his w and 
his dependent children. In addition, 4-tual 
removal expenses will be allowed n 
certain limits 
Further particulars and informatio ) 
the method of application m he 
obtained from the Secretary, Asso n 
of Universities of the British C« 1- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, lL 1 

Ww 
Applications close, in New Zeala j 
London, on 15th JUNE, 1961 
WRITER AND ACTRESS WANT nial 
spirit to help cope with 3 children (15 5) 
and other animals. 10 miles from a here 
(Mid-Sussex). Sta power and driv v 
essential s00d waxes right perso I No 
983 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
CAMBRIDGE Undergraduate, h -eks 
interesting employment. mid-June-Au Box 
No. 7987 
SCOTSMAN (28) m a nun- 
erative work of an I jon. | ale 
articulate & hither i Pr i to 
work. Box 7970 
TEMPORARY RETURN OF EXILE Intel- 
ligent girl experienced translator, fluen ench 
plus Italian Spanish Russian st and- 
typing, own car, seeks reward “ ather 
than wage, during May & June. P ably 
London. Interests include social serv r 
tics, current affairs, law, the arts. B 169 
STUDENTS WELFARE English ated 
Indian widow seeks po ym in) = Weifare/ 
Hostel/Club among Overseas Stud Part. 
time considered. Ar reasonable sa Box 
7963 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


AGNEW GALLERY 43 Old B 
W.1. Drawings of Ita Vu 
Saturdays 9.30-1 


GEORGE BROWN, Ju 1 

Howell, speak at Campa 

Socialism Demonstra It fu 

7.30 p.m. Caxton Ha I 

age) from 27: ted | S \ 1 
born 3587) 

NEW LONDON Ga ) ; 

W.1. 10-5. Sat 10-12. TENS i 
paintings by TADE 
UNIVERSITY OF 


entitled 


LONDON \ 


mittelalierlicher Dichtung will be 
by Professor Ingeborg Schrébler (Free Unive 
sity of Berlin) at 5.30 p.n » 3 Ma the 


University of London, Senate House, W 


The Lecture will be delivered in G 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
imes Hend 1 
Academic Re rar 
WHITECHAPEF' ART GALLERY: Ef nd 
Kapp: a retrospective exhibition of paintings 
and drawings 91.-196 20.h April & 45) 





Weekdays 
Admission free 


May inclusive 

closed Mondays 
gate East Statior 
WHITECHAFEi 
by Richard Ellman 
“Yeats: the Man and the Mask,’ 
English, Northwestern 
Embassy Theatre 
Monday, May 1! 


Adjoir 


6.30 p.m. Admission free 





28, 196] 








ber die Grenzen des Vé ns 
* red 


11-6; Sunda 2-6 
Aid- 


ART GALLERY: Edr vf 
author of ‘James Joyce 

Profess ot 
University. American 
Upper Brook Street entrance, 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


Are paying 4% p .a. interest on 

deposits for the eighth year in 

succession, with extra 4% added 

, annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 

investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Led. { 

DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES--contd. 
— NCIPAL ELEMENTS of US. Policy 

ywards Underdeveloped Countries,’ a lecture 
by Arno'd Rivkin Director African Economic 
and Political Development Project, Centre for 
International Sud Massachusetts Institute 


sassy Theatre 
Wednesday. 


of Technology rican Emt 
Upper Brook 
May 3, 6.30 p.m 





yn free 


CONCERTS 


NEW 
Orchestra 


YORK Philharmonic Sy 


record ng of a recent 


mphonys 
broadcast 


concert of work by Gluck, Franchetti and 
Copland. Gues: conductor Aaron Copland 
American Embass Theatre, Upper Brook 
Street entrance luesda Mav 2. 6.30 p.m 
Admission free 
MUSIC OF THE American Civil War. I: The 
Union, a cantata on the M the North, 
1861-65 by Richard Bales Recorded at the 
National Gallery of Art Washington. American 
Embassy Theatre Upper Brook Street en- 
trance. Thursday Mav 4 12 30pm. Admission 
free 

THEATRES 
INSTITUT FRANCAIS. Queensberry P!., 
S.W.7. KEN 6211 Fri 28. and Mon, 1 
May, at 8.15 pm Sat 29 Apr ai 3 pm 
HUIS CLOS by Sartre 

INVESTMENTS 

BENEFICIARIE* unde W Trus ts, Sertl 
ments. Annuities Sa advances trom 53° ‘ 
arranzed by ts: or 2nd Mortzage "Fos ter & 
Covhili Ltd 26 St. James's St.. S.W.1. (WHI 
§So1 ) 
7% PAID ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. De 
tails from Theo Garvin Limited. Member of 
the Industrial Bankers’ Association, 2 Dowsett 
Avenue. Southend-on-Sea 

PERSONAI 
ACE answers vour questions on schools, un 
Wersities and ail aspects of education and pub 
lishes ‘Where Ws. p.a subscription to 
Advisory Centre for Education, Umt 14, 14 
Buckingham Street. London, W.C.2 








ACROSS FRONTIERS: The Friends Service 
Council (Quakers) welcomes git and lezacie 
or its internationa! service overseas FSC (25) 
Friends House, Fuston Road, London. NW 1 
Are ou 
sTow AW AY 
reader o 
“Which? 

Which reports on va nev 
based on scientific tests and i ndent 
Hf you beg 

horrow 
‘Which?’ 
gularlyv. join the Consumers’ Association 
now and so receive your own copy ot 

“Which?” each month. Annual subscrip- 

on only £1 to Dep 14 Buckingham 

Street. London. W.C.2 
CANCER PATIENT 038!7. Widower (44), out- 
look grave, has two voung sons staying with 
relative. Financia’ assistance would enable him 
to have them home and ease his mind of 
anxiety. Can you please h Old jewellery, 
etc., gladly utilised. National Society for Cancer 





Reliet, 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
CHILDREN IN OUR HANDS 
Hungry, Lost, Frightened. They have eaten 
arth and grass. From hiding in caves they 
are now Lge nourished, sheltered and 
educated in two orphanages near Tunis. We 
need £9.000 1 vear to maintain 140 bovs 
ind 60 wirls Algerian Refugee children 
Please ppor' th ork rercy and 


send 
Rt. Hon. James Griffiths 
War on Want 
London. W.5 
Gifts of old jewellery greatly help 
CONSULTANT for nervous condit 
and personal problems. qualified in psychology 
and hypnosis.—Write for appointment, R. K. 
Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., W.1, or 
telepho ne I ANgham 4245, 


ons, habits 


APRIL 








28, 1968 


PERSONAL — contd. 


FREEDOM FROM HUNGER. Africa will be 
he main subjec’ of this year’s Oxfam Summer 





Conference to which you are invited—at St 
Peter’s College Oxtorg (July 24 to 29): 
Speakers will include ‘Flying Doctor’ Neil 


Duncan; Alec Dickson o: V.S.O. (Britain’s own 
Peace Corps) and Arthur Gaitskell, C.M.G. 
Full Board fee £9 10s. (students £6). Details 
from Hon. Richard Hili, Oxford Committee 
for Famine Relief, Oxtord 





FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, Torquay 
(Est. 1943). Members everyw here. Hobby 
Exchanges. Stamps, photography, booklovers, 
tapesponding. Pen-triend, (100 countries) 

HOW SAFE ARE SAFETY BELTS? Under 
test, only 8 out of 12 passed. Every car 
owner should read SHOPPER’S GUIDE (is 


ability when buying 
Orchard House. 


p.a.) and make sure of reli 
Write Consumer Council, 
Orchard Sereet, W.1. 
KINSEY REPORT on 
the Human Mak sent on by post 


he Human Female and 
Write or call 


tor our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning —-Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D 

NEW REVUE for Wes: End requires political 
sketches numbers. Reyret Verwoerd, Neo- 
Nazism, drug on market. MSS. to Box 7967 
NORWEGIAN Furn and Designs. Over- 
guard, 31 Connaught St., W.2. AMB 8209 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 

TREATMENT 
Discussed in the Nationa! 
Available at the 
FOR REGENERATIVE 
THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, 
Tel : AMBassador 4041 


Press 
CLINKC 
Ww2 


POEMS WANTED 
ope. Citizen Books 
Southend, Essex 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho 
Text in print-stvie type. Ilustrations and art 
work copied. Books. brochures. catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Lid., ¥ Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093 

QUAKERISM Intormat 
Faith and Practice of the 
Friends (Quakers) tree on application 
Friends Home Service Committee, 
House, Euston Road. London, N.W.1 
STORY WRITING PAYS. Profit from No 
Sales—No tees tuition in every kind of sale- 
able stors-writing Easy to follow, modern 
methods Bonus ofler—Free money-earning 
Plot Formula and Free valuable writing text- 
books. Send now tor FREE booklet ‘‘How to 
Become a Successful Story- Writer.”’ Dept. 


Send with stamped enve- 
(S). 20 Alexandra St., 


on respecting the 
Religious Society of 
to the 
Friends 


S.1, British Institute of Fiction-writing Science 
Ltd., 72 Fleet Street Lenten, E.C.4 
TAXED TO DEATH--Read = Crossbow, 
12s 6d. pia 2s 2 vears. Bow Group, 60 
Berners Sco, Wal 

THE NEW CHURCH is founded on a new 
revelation from the Lord Jesus Christ through 
Emanuel Swede. borg. To extend knowledge of 


this, a course of twelve lessons is offered FREE 
OF CHARGE. Send vour name and address 
to: NEW CHURCH FNQUIRY CENTRE (A), 
20 Bloomsbury Way x W.C.1, tor de- 
ails and lesson, t and 2 WE SHALL NOT 
APPROACH YOt PERSONAL LY UNLESS 
REQUESTED 
WIN £100 in easy Letter Competition. Other 
Cash prizes. Send tor FREE Entry Form—plus 
Free “Know-How Guide to Writing Success." 
Read how to write for profit with two free 
wri encyclopaedias. No obligation: send 
now. BA Schoo’ of Successful Writing Ltd 
124 New Bond Street. London, W.1 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAI SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected 
WIDOWED—Read the article by a medical 
specialist about the help available. in the 
Spring issuse of Health Horizon, 2/6d. from 
Tavistock House, W.C.1 

YOUNG FRANCO British couple arrange 


holidays in carefully selected French families 
Fxchange Au Pair P.G. St. CHRISTOPHER’S, 
20 RUF ST. ETIENNE ORLEANS, FRANCE 


100 CASES now being prepared for Mental 
Health Tribunals. First appeal set girl free after 
17 years, but need funds to continue 
Donations to Civil Liberties, 293 New 
Road. London S.W.6 


work 


King’s 


EDUCATIONAT 


SCHOOLS 
examination 
Broombank 


and GIRLS’ BOARDING 
Entrance and GCE 
Particulars free. The 
Selsev-on-Sea, Chichester, Sussex 
OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAI 
COLLEGE A Comprehensive Secretarial 
Traini ng. Prospectus. 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 


POST -. Tt ITION for G.C.E., London Univ 
B.A B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees, 
Rekiean Also for Law, Professional Exam- 
mations. Prospectus: E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E.. LL.B.. Director of Studies, Dept. 
B. 92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


BOYS 
Common 
successes 
Group, 











} 
} 
| 
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EDUCATIONAL —contd. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—Universitvy. Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civi. Service Management, Export, 
Commercial. Genera! Cert. of Education, etc 
Many (non-exan..) courses in business subjects 
Write tor tree prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam, or subject in which interesied 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street. EC.4. Est. 1910 
re PARATIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS 
C., est. 1887 provides postal tuition 
for wer NERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDU- 
CATION, London. Oxford, Cambridge. 
Northern, ant others. LONDON UNI- 
VERSiITY ENTRANCE requirements, and 
exams for B.A., BSc., Se (Econ.) 
LL.B... Bar (i and Hl) and other exams 
Prospectus fron. Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


0 BLELINGION HOLS CAMERIDGE 


ST. DAVID'S COLLEGE 


LAMPETER, 
1961 


Aniversily 


The 135th session 
Si David's is a 
College which grants the degrees ot B.D 
and BA. (A:ts) under Royal Charters, 
with Honours and General Degree Courses 
Full university entrance requirements are 
necessary, ani details may be obtamed 
from the Principal. Applications are now 
heing accepted tor 1961-2 and 1962-3 
Students are eligible for all State and 
L.E.A. scholarships and grants. 


opens 
residentia 


THE 
sey 

Boys prepared for Common Entrance 
Schools Prospectus on application 
guineas per term 


SUMMER COURSES in Italian for Fore gners 


MONNAIE Preparatory Schoo), Guern- 
A tew vacancies for boarders in September 
0 Public 
Fees 47 


at Interpreter’s Schoo! (Recognised by Italian 
Ministry of Public Instruction) in Turin 
Arrangements can be made for students to be 
lodged with Italian families on an ‘au pair’ or 
Paying hasis. Further information trom The 
Secretary. Instituto Piemontese, Via Bligny 5. 
Torino, Italy 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street W.1 MAY 5306 (3 lines) 
LITERARY 
YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY. The LSJ can show you how to make 
money. Personal coaching by correspondence 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250 
BELFAST DISCUSSIONS 
Our stupid way of life is a menace to 
happiness. Employment has its subtle 
miseries. On every continent children 
starve: good men lie in prisons: prejudice, 


of race and religion, divides us: everywhere 
vile weapons accumulate. To end al! this, 
to build a sound political force we must 


nsist on the need for clarity of aim and 
principle. Belfast readers are invited to 
write for cetails of our - coer 


The Secretar 
The WORLD SOCIAL 1ST PARTY 
(Ireland). 
24 Newington Avenue, Belfast 


Arcadian 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.¢ 


Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 
SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit.—The 
ideal hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 


Regent Institute (S.85), Palace Gate, W.8 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are 
revised by us and submiited to editors on a 
15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MSS. to Depr. C.23. FREE. ‘The Profes- 
sional Touch.’ concerning Courses Criticisms 
from Dept C.23 
TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL is training 
writers mm the techniques ot TV on behalf of 
ITV companies. Let us train you to write 
Drama, Comedy. Serials, etc. Apply: TV 
Writing School, Dept. 400. 14 Sackville Street, 
W.1, or phone REGen* 0721 : 
WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier School 
of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 53 Fleet 
Street. London, E.C.4. If you haven't earned 
your fees by the time you've completed the 
course you get your money back. Write for 
free copy of ‘You IN Print,” and terms of 
Special Guarantee 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AN EFFICIENT typing service, Mrs. A 
Murray, 756a Finchley Rd., N wil 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d 1,000 words, 6d. carbon 


—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 
TYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19. 
6136. 


Wallington, 


Pat 
MOU 
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CAN YOU AFFORD TO PAY 
SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 
FEES FOR YOUR CHILD? 


Very substantial saving in costs 
can be effected. 
t costs you nothing to consult 
WM. BRANDTS (LIFE & PENSIONS) LIMITED 
36, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
(MAN 6599 Ext. 312) 











SECRETARIAL SERVICES—contd. 


TYPING 
ckman Rd 


2/6 1,000 carbs. 6d Jen- 
Folkestone, Kent 


ACCUR 
nines §4 Bre 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCLLARS. EX. GOVT 
7 Ss. Perfect 14 days’ free 
gs L TD Saltmarket, 
2106 
= A ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure 
from 38s. 6d. Patts. size chart, from Holrovd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd, 
2 Corporation Street, Blackburn 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH’ LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from 

ROSE MOY NE IRISH LINENS 

) Donegall Square South, Belfast I 

NOR 1 HERN IRELAND 


£20 
trial 
Glasgow 


vaiue tor 
CHARLES 
Phone 


HOTELS 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS on 
and off the beaten track through Britain; 5/-, 
postage 6d., from Victor Hilton (SPE), Sundial 
House, Torquay 


LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, Farms, 


Hotels on and off the beaten track through 
Britain: §/- posted. S.P. Hilton, Sundia! House, 
Torquay 

ACCOMMODATION 
MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
Ltd.. 175 Piccad Wl. HYD 2545 (24 
hours) 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


ROOMS URGENTLY required for 2 young 
men. Preferably unfurnished or part turn 
London area. Box No 7858 

HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
RYE, Slt SSEX Simon - toon an Tearooms 
receive a tew guests. Rye 226 
SEAFORD, SUSSEX aaa House to 


6th June 4 


12 mins 


Mod. Appli- 
Box 


weeks 
valk Sea, € 


Sleep 6 
iffs 


let 
ances 


TRAVEL 


Scandinavia July 
Anson 


DOCTOR HOLIDAYING 
30-August 17. Has vacancies Rover 90 
Dain House, Banstead, Surrey 
GREECE. Cambridge parties. May 16, June 
16 and thro’ the Summer. All are welcome. 56 
gns. covers travel via Italy; food, wine: stay 
Aevina: Delphi, 
But if you want 
dge 


in Athens and on Island of 
Mycenae, Epidaurus: 
pa 


FAMILY 


Sunium 


less, less. 11 Park Terrace, Cambr 


PLANNING 
Fe Portal Seaice 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 





Please send your free booklet plain cover 


PD. kn 0a 0'0- 00506000 0060000S 1000006008066 





Registered = a Newspaper. 
EUSton 322 
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A GREAT 
TRADITION 


| Experience is vital in the 











{| tobacco business. Gallaher Limited 

| and their associates are 

| proud to be able to claim over 
100 years experience and 





| 

| also a remarkable story of progress. 
| Since the war, particularly, 

| 





Gallaher have claimed a steadily 





increasing share of the market. | 
Such progress can mean only 

| one thing-the knowledge and skills 
| acquired through long experience 
result in products which are 

| secure on an ever-rising tide of 

| public esteem and satisfaction. 


GALLAHER LTD. _ 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


TOBACCO, CIGARETTE AND SNUFF MANUFACTURERS 


BELFAST + MANCHESTER «+ LONDON 






































